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PROCEEDINGS. 


First Session, Monday. 


The Conference was called to order by the President ir. 
one of the Halls of Congresses of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, at 10 o’clock A. M., October 17, 1904. 

In the absence of Hon. David R. Francis, President of 
the Exposition, and of Dr. Howard J. Rogers, Chief of the 
Department of Education and Director of Congresses, the 
addresses of welcome and the response thereto by the Presi- 
dent of the Conference were omitted. 

The following committees were appointed by the Presi- 
dent: 

Committee on Nominations: N. F. Waker, W. K. 
Arco, and FULLER. 

Committee on Credentials: E. B. Netson, J. W. Buart- 
NER, and R. E. Stewart. 

Committee on Resolutions: Warrinc WILKINSON, 
A. L. E. Crovutrer, and Aucustus RoGeErs. 

In the absence of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
elected at the previous meeting of the Conference, E. A. 
Fay was elected Secretary of the Conference. 

The President announced that, under resolutions passed at 
the previous meeting of the Conference, superintendents and 
principals of schools for the deaf constituted the active 
membership; former superintendents and principals, the 
principals of schools for the deaf having but one class and 
one teacher (said teacher being the principal), directors 
and trustees, the wives and families of members, and such 
other persons as might be especially invited, were eligible 
for honorary membership, giving them a voice but no vote; 
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and he extended a cordial invitation to persons eligible to 
honorary membership to participate in the deliberations. 
The President then called Mr. N. F. Walker to the 
chair, and the regular programme of the Congress was 
taken up. 
The subject of the first hour was— 


COURSES OF STUDY AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
By Francis D. CLARKE. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Conference: 


In the first place, speaking of a course of study (although 
we have in Michigan an extensive one and it is reduced to 
writing), unless it is tempered and directed by wisdom and 
is understood to be only an outline of what classes are ex- 
pected to do, and not a hard and fast mandate, I hardly 
think it is desirable. I believe every school has a course of 
study, and I believe that all of them vary very widely from 
it. We have a course of study intended for congenitally 
deaf children of fair average intelligence who start into 
school between the ages of seven and ten years, which, 
without any previous instruction, requires thirteen years 
for its completion. But we have in our school many chil- 
dren who do not fall under this classification of congeni- 
tally deaf children of fair average intelligence. We have 
those who are much above it when they come to us. We 
have those who from previous knowledge of language can 
go much faster, especially in the younger grades, than con- 
genitally deaf children. On the other hand we have those 
who from undeveloped intellect and slowness of mind, 
dullness, listlessness, or some other cause, cannot or do not 
keep up, and the question of whether those children are 
doing all that should be done is very largely a question 
which must depend upon the individual opinion of their 
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teacher or the principal of the department of which they 
are pupils. You all know how hard it is to classify the deaf. 

Another thing that has made it very hard to live up to 
our standard is a fact that teachers forget. I think every 
teacher, without regard to method, will agree with me that 
a child cannot be taught speech, writing, and spelling, and 
make as much progress in reading and spelling as another 
child would if not required to give any attention to speech. 
These things make it very hard to have a set course of 
study in schools for the deaf. On the other hand, if the 
school does not have some course, something for the teacher 
to refer to, something by which she may know what is 
expected of her classes, she is without a guide, and will be 
taking the studies out of their regular time, and a pupil 
promoted in the sixth or seventh grade will have finished 
some of the seventh-grade studies and yet not know sub- 
jects that we expect to be taught in the lower grades, and 
the school will be in confusion. I went so far once as to 
write a guide, treating of the courses of study in the range 
of the first five years, trying to be as explicit in that book 
as I should be with a young inexperienced teacher who 
should come and consult me as to how to teach, and what 
to do with her classes this week and next week, and so on. 
That book is in the hands of every one of our teachers in 
Michigan. They find it a greathelp and I find it animmense 
saving of time. This book was the result of lectures de- 
livered during the course of seven or eight years, and was 
an effort on my part to relieve myself of the tediousness of 
repeating the same lecture again and again to teachers. It 
forms a part of our course of study. Frequently in our 
course of study it says, “Teach such subjects as directed 
in ‘Michigan Methods.’”’ 

But the great objection to a set course of study is the 
danger, the very great danger, that it will induce those that 
have charge of the different classes to get into arut; that 
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it will cause us to forget that our teachers are individuals 
selected because they are supposed to be well informed on 
these various subjects, and because they have opinions 
about how to teach which are worthy of being respected. 
It is so easy for a superintendent to say at examination 
time, which comes three times a year with us, “Why, Miss 
Smith, your class has not done what we expected.” It is 
said as a reproof to that teacher, when, as a matter of fact, 
she may have found a chance of doing work with that child 
or that class at that particular time much more profitable 
than what was in the course of study. It seems to me that 
the time will never come when we can have a fixed and rigid 
course of study to which we shall expect all of our teachers 
to conform. There are subjects constantly coming up that 
must be taken into consideration. For instance, our course 
of study was turned upside down when the law was estab- 
lished in the State providing that every sixth-grade pupil 
should be taught certain facts in regard to germs and con- 
tagious diseases. Zoology was a part of the course. Our 
nature study in the younger grades is really to a large 
extent what we were teaching in the higher. We found we 
had zoology to a large degree in the nature study. They 
study bugs, worms, the chrysalis, and all those things with- 
out much reference to what is contained in the text-books, 
So we have taken zoology out. It still remains on the read- 
ing list, but it is understood we are not paying much atten- 
tion to it. 

Now for my own part I am thoroughly and firmly con- 
vineed, and every day and month that I observe the teach- 
ing of the children I become more so, that no system of 
books or instruction used in the primary education of the 
deaf can compare with the four sent out from the Hartford 
school, known as Miss Sweet’s books. I may be mistaken. 
I have given ambitious teachers a chance occasionally to 
use another system, and almost invariably at the end of the 
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experiment they told me that their classes had not.done as 
well, or would have done better had they studied Miss 
Sweet’s books or the old method. 

In regard to arithmetic, we use several text-books; but 
the foundation of our arithmetic is laid in what we call num- 
ber work and arithmetic in the first grades, and is along the 
lines which I have tried to explain in several articles in 
the Annals.* We use a varied system of illustrations and 
things of that sort that a teacher thinks will help. I think 
it is very poor economy to put a boy back a month or a 
week in his school life to save fifty cents. I confess we 
have bought some things that were not as helpful as we 
expected them to be, but we have bought a great many 
that we have found very useful indeed. But, after all, with 
apples, potatoes, pegs, toothpicks, and perhaps buttons, a 
teacher can do wonderful things. We have different sys- 
tems of blocks and things of that sort, but I think I have 
enumerated all the essentials, always adding, of course, 
a good teacher. After the first five years have passed our 
children fall right in with those of the Michigan common 
schools. They use the same text-books and, with the excep- 
tion that we teach no language except English, you cannot 
tell a grade in our school from a grade in the high school, 
except that the high-school grades are one above ours. For 
instance, the sixth-grade studies in the high school are our 
seventh-grade studies, and so on up. When the pupils 
graduate, those that pursue the thirteen-year course are 
about on a par with the junior class of the high school. 
They do not attempt senior work, or very little of it. We 
also have two classes that we call college classes. The differ- 
ence is that we leave off certain studies that are in our 
twelve and thirteen-year course for the purpose of broaden- 
ing the mind of the child, and in place of them we review 


* See vol. xl, pp. 137-145; vol. xli, pp. 242-251; vol. xlii, pp. 75-83, 
317-325;. vol. xliii, pp. 360-380. 
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certain studies and take up a certain course of reading 
which is required for entrance into the Introductory Class at 
Gallaudet. We have not as yet prepared any pupils for the 
Freshman Class. The question has been seriously debated 
whether it would be wiser, for our own convenience and for 
our own benefit, to have our pupils go to Gallaudet College 
and enter the Introductory Class. Many parents come to 
me and say, “ My children have done well in your school for 
several years, and now you force me to send them to the 
Gallaudet school when you ought to be able to fit them and 
they still have time.” It is a question upon which a great 
deal can be said on either side. If, instead of three or four, 
we had seven or eight to send I should not hesitate. But 
it means an extra teacher, an advanced teacher whose time 
must be given entirely to a few pupils, and it is a matter of 
considerable expense. We may do it in the future and we 
may not. 

I should like to say to you all that this Conference is by no 
means a formal matter. If there are any questions which 
any of you would like to ask I should be glad to answer 
them. (Applause.) 


Discussion. 


The CHAIRMAN: The subject which has been so ably pre- 
sented to us by Mr. Clarke is now open for discussion, and 
I am sure the Conference will be glad to hear from any 
of the members present. 

Mr. CLarKE: I should like to hear from Dr. Gallaudet 
upon this subject. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I am down on the programme for this 
morning, and I had purposed speaking on that very point, 
so what I have to say will come in under my own sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Arco: I should like to ask Mr. Clarke what text- 
books he uses in his college classes. 
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Mr. CLARKE: In grammar we use Harvey’s Advanced 
Grammar as a text-book and it is practically finished. In 
algebra we go through equations of the first degree. Arith- 
metic is supposed to be completed. Many of the old sub- 
jects with which we had to contend a few years ago have 
been dropped. Involution and evolution _have been 
dropped. Interest and discount have been simplified, and a 
great many of those subjects in arithmetic for which we 
never had any use have been eliminated in Michigan. The 
history of the United States is completed and a portion of 
it studied intensively. We take a short period of history 
and devote at least six months to that study, with the idea 
of teaching the pupil how to study as grown people do. We 
do not confine him to one text-book. As regards the history 
of England, we have never brought that quite down to 
date; up to the reign of Victoria is about as far as we have 
come. Bookkeeping is supposed to be finished. Rhetoric 
in our school is more ornamental than useful. I forgot to 
mention physics; it slipped my mind. 

Mr. Jones: I am sorry that I must differ with Mr. Clarke 
on the subject of a course of study. I recognize that he 
has had a wide experience, that he has been a successful 
teacher and superintendent. We lay great stress upon 
our course of study, which is carefully prepared, printed in 
proper form, and placed in the hands of our teachers. 

Great emphasis is laid also upon the execution of that 
course of study. Perhaps Pope was right when he said: 


“For forms of government let fools contest, 
That which is best administered-is best.”’ 


I can readily see that a course of study not carefully 
executed might be harmful. But we have in Ohio a system 
of monthly meetings of grade teachers with the object of 
having a careful outline made of the work of the month. 
At the end of the month the various teachers meet again 
and review the work of the previous month and map out 
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the work for the following month. We have found these 
grade meetings in connection with the course of study to be 
of the most valuable assistance in obtaining good results. 
It keeps the teachers in touch with each other and keeps 
them all in touch with the Principal and, by a comparison of 
ideas to get the very best that the course of study provides, 
gives an opportunity to add such things as may have been 
omitted from the course of study. But above all it secures 
continuity of work from the first year to the last year. 
Each year’s work prepares the pupil for a higher grade. In 
that way no time is lost in useless review, although the 
course of study provides for a hasty review of the preceding 
year. We find in all our schools that certain teachers de- 
light in teaching certain things more than others, and if 
left to their own inclinations they are apt to follow along 
lines they like best, omitting, or lightly touching, important 
matter in the child’s preparation for the next year. In 
carrying out a course of study the best should be combined, 
and all should be carefully executed. I should like to 
place myself on record as favoring a course of study care- 
fully, wisely, and broadly prepared and strictly executed. 

Dr. WiLkinson: Each of the gentlemen who have spoken 
has prepared a study scheme, and I have tried one myself. 
Mr. Clarke’s course of study in many respects is admirable. 
Mr. Jones’s schedule is the most elaborate I have ever seen 
attempted in schools for the deaf. My great objection to 
it is that it seems to me to take away from the teacher the 
chief stimulus of enthusiasm, the initiative. In modern 
pedagogy the laboratory method of teaching is the present 
vogue. The classroom of .the deaf is the instructor’s lab- 
oratory. Many of his experiments may and do prove fail- 
ures, but for him failures are, or ought to be, the stepping- 
stones to success. The novel problem before him is not 
always solved in the same way, but the best way of solving 
it is the object we all have in view, and the seeking this best 
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way makes the charm of teaching the deaf. I have been 
trying for several years to follow a curriculum of study 
based upon the course laid out for the Berkeley city schools. 
It has not yet succeeded to my satisfaction. It is desirable 
as far as possible to bring our work into line with the public 
school system of the State. To this end, comparison is 
necessary. From time to time, I obtain the examination 
papers of the San Francisco schools. The Regents of the 
State of New York are good enough to send me the ques- 
tions used at the quarterly examinations throughout that 
great Commonwealth. These are given to teachers for 
suggestions. The great danger with usall is our isolation. 
We come to imagine we are doing great things because we do 
not have sufficient opportunities of comparing our work 
with the work of normal children, and so we are liable to 
fall into ruts, lacking the stimulus of comparison. Sit- 
uated on a remote edge of the continent, I probably feel 
this isolation more than others. I come East occasionally, 
not half as often as I should like, but every time I do come 
I feel the stimulating effect of the new contacts which such 
a journey offers. 

It is easier to devise a scheme of study than it is to carry 
it into effect. The small schools have the difficulty of 
classification to contend with, an obstacle comparatively 
slight in the large institutions, but even with them the dif- 
ferences of mental ability and aptitude among the members 
of a fairly graded class soon develop, and at the end of the 
year comes the serious problem of how to adjust the new 
classification so as not to discourage pupils who are unfitted 
for promotion, and also satisfy the parents who think the 
management is discriminating against their children. 

It seems to me that the matter of text-books may very 
properly be discussed in this connection. I do not suppose, 
judging from the correspondence I have had upon the sub- 
ject, that we are ever likely to reach a point where we can 
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all agree upon the text-books to be used. I have some- 
times thought that the best thing I could do would be to 
write a set of text-books myself. Such books would per- 
haps satisfy me, but wouldn’t satisfy anybody else. Would 
it not be feasible to have a committee appointed of men 
thoroughly experienced in the work of teaching the deaf, 
who should be really interested in the matter, and give it 
something more than a hasty perfunctory thought to select 
a series of text-books which should be fairly useful to us all? 
I do not know whether this action has ever been taken by 
any Conference, or whether any resolution to that effect 
has ever been offered, but I believe something good might 
be brought out by the appointment of such a committee. 

For the first three years we follow in California the Sweet 
Lessons, but after that we use almost entirely the books 
ernployed in ordinary schools, and my personal belief is 
that a good committee such as I have suggested could 
make up a series that would well answer our purpose from 
lines of school-books used in schools for the hearing. 

Mr. JoHNSON: I agree with Mr. Jones largely upon this 
question of a course of study. I believe it is necessary to 
have a well-defined course of study and not to have it left 
optional with the teacher, but to have the use of it made oblig- 
atory on her part. There is always latitude left for original- 
ity on the part of the teacher; there are various directions in 
which she can exercise her originality and ingenuity. In 
Indiana we have a course of study outlined from the first to 
the last year, the progress is continuous from beginning to 
end; it covers the entire school work from kindergarten to 
graduating class, and we expect our teachers to adhere to the 
course all the way through. Our work is outlined from week 
to week and from month to month. It may happen that one 
class may not complete certain work before the end of the 
year; if so, well and good; we stop there. The next Septem- 
ber when school starts again the class takes up the work where 
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it left off, and it matters not whether the teacher is the same 
or not—she consults the record, she knows the class begins 
where it left off. But under the other system of no definite 
course, nobody knows; the children do not know where they 
left off or where they ought to begin. In our school the grad- 
ing is not left to the judgment of the teacher. The Superin- 
tendent grades the entire school, being directed in his work 
by monthly reports, examinations, and the school and personal 
history of each child, as well as by peculiar conditions obtain- 
ing’as to size of classes, number of teachers, etc. The whole 
matter follows a well-defined method and I believe has resulted 
to the satisfaction of teachers. 

We have no system of text-books for the first five years, 
only making use of a reader or two and Monteith’s First Les- 
sons in Geography. All that work is done by daily manu- 
script lessons prepared by the teachers under the direction of 
the principals, and printed in our own office. In that way 
we get a chance to supervise the work of the teacher all the 
way through. If the lesson is not prepared properly it is sent 
back for correction. We find that arrangement to work very 
well in Indiana, and we would not do without it; on the con- 
trary, I should like to make it a little bit more personal all the 
way through. 

So far as text-books are concerned, I do not see any need 
for specially prepared text-books for the deaf except the daily 
lesson papers prepared by the teacher. There are books and 
books for the ordinary schools and we know what they are— 
some good, many bad, but there are books among them that 
are of the greatest value with the deaf; such as the first edition 
of Tarbell’s First Lessons in Language, Parts I and II (Ginn 
& Co., Boston). This is an admirable book for teaching 
language to the deaf, and I think it would pay those of you 
who are not familiar with it to look it up and see for your- 
selves. We use Walsh’s arithmetic and it is a most com- 
mendable work. As far as Miss Sweet’s books are concerned, 
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we use them to a certain extent, but we use others also. The 
teacher has a half dozen language books on her desk from 
which to draw inspiration and methods of teaching. We have 
our own system of developing language, and we do not base it 
upon the present tense, but upon the past tense. When a 
child runs, and stops, we say, “John ran.” The action is 
completed when the child writes. In that respect, we differ 
from Mr. Clarke. Many schools, most of them probably, use 
the system in vogue in the common schools and used in most 
school-books, wherein the work is based upon the present 
tense; but we have had more success with the past tense and 
our whole work is based upon that form. 

There is another thing we have that is incidental to our 
course of study. We have our school year divided into three 
terms—two short terms and one long one. The first term runs 
through October and November, the second through Decem- 
ber and January, and then we have a long five-months’ term 
from February to the end of the school year. If in any class 
we find a pupil backward or deficient in some one branch at 
the end of the first term, or at the end of the year, the pupil 
may be transferred to the next lower grade for the following 
short term and “make good”’ for advancement to his regular 
grade for the following term or terms, and be able to stand 
the examinations. The pupils know this and are always 
prepared. I am not very much scared about this thing of 
“nerves” in examinations. We have written examinations 
and we make them good and hard. I believe the harder we 
make them, the harder we screw up their courage, the greater 
the incentive, the better they will do. I believe there are 
children now and then that are made nervous and will not do 
as well as others, but they are not among the better pupils 
usually, and would “fall down” under almost any conditions. 

Mr. CLarKE: I should like to say a word to correct a wrong 
impression that seems to exist. If I conveyed the idea that 
our course of study in Michigan is not continuous, that there 
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is a lack of continuity, I have expressed myself poorly. What 
I meant to say was that, while the studies are carefully made 
continuous for most of our pupils, there may be a case where 
it is best to leave out a certain part of the written course of 
study, from the fact that the pupils are not able to carry it on 
for some reason or other. Our course is carefully made con- 
tinuous. I think that all three of us, Mr. Jones, Mr. Johnson, 
and myself, stand on nearly the same ground. The only differ- 
ence is that their course of study is written or printed a little 
fuller than mine, but they make exactly the same exceptions 
that Ido. The idea that we should allow a teacher at his or 
her option to drop out subjects or studies that the superin- 
tendent thought the class ought to pursue, has never entered 
my head; they would never be guilty of such a thing. I sit 
down and talk with my teachers when I find they do not like 
to take up a disagreeable subject. I find the great bugbear 
with my teachers is the subject of bookkeeping. I have but 
one teacher that has been willing to have her class study book- 
keeping. They all want to leave it out because they say the 
classes cannot learn it. But there are very few classes in 
which we do leave it out. 

The only difference between Mr. Jones, Mr. Johnson, and 
myself is that we all try to impress the same idea in a different 
way. 

I can go into my classes next Monday morning when I get 
home and I can tell whether they have done a good week’s 
work or not. There are never more than fifteen days at a 
time that I do not know what every one of my classes is doing, 
and the‘ teachers look upon me and my presence in their 
classes in the light of an assisting friend. I do not go there 
to find fault with them and to tell them what to do, but to 
help them in their work. 

In regard to this optional study. We have certain optional 
reading, and the teacher understands that when she has a 
period when the class is doing nothing else then she may take 
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up this optional work. There are one or two higher studies, 
bookkeeping, for instance, that are optional beyond a certain 
point. They must goso far; they can go farther if the teacher 
thinks best. 

So far as teachers’ meetings are concerned, it is our rule to 
have teachers’ meetings of some sort every Monday, and very 
frequently three or four grade meetings during the week. 
We do not have them at any set time, but when the teachers 
need them. Those meetings are for instruction, for counsel, 
and communicating to each other what we think should be 
done. 

I do not think we differ very much except in the expression. 


The subject of the second hour was— 


‘XAMINATIONS, PROMOTIONS, AND GRADING. 
By A. L. E. Crovuter. 


Of all school practices none has been more severely ques- 
tioned and condemned nor more sincerely and cordially 
hated than examinations. They are said to foster decep- 
tion, injustice, superficiality, and false standards of learning. 
A writer in one of our educational journals in enumerating 
a long list of charges says: They in,luce pupils to study for 
marks as ends of education and prevent the pursuit of — 
knowledge for its own sake; they make pupils so nervous 
they cannot state what they really know; they call for 
dead, dry facts—mere memory work—and induce children 
to cram their heads with useless indigestible materials, and, 
as a result, the mere memorizer often outstrips the honest 
worker and superior reasoner; they do not test the moral 

. qualities, such as goodness, honesty, truthfulness, love of 
country; they do not test nor develop character. No 
doubt these charges are in considerable degree true. Too 

often examinations are made mere exhibitions of the mem- 
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orizing habit, commanding high averages without indica- 
ting even in small degree the power of the pupil to think for 
himself. They no doubt in some cases cause injustice to 
be done nervous, timid pupils, and set up fictitious stand- 
ards of mental development. But admitting all these 
defects and shortcomings, serious as some of them are, 
there yet remains much to be said in behalf of properly con- 
ducted examinations. Certainly up to this time nothing 
better has been suggested to take their place. 

The purpose of education is twofold—the acquisition of 
knowledge and the acquisition of intellectual power; hence 
the purpose of examinations should be to test the extent of 
knowledge acquired and the power to apply it. The exam- 
iner, in discovering the extent of the pupil’s knowledge 
along the various lines of study he may have pursued, 
should test his power to stand alone, to think for himself, to 
use his own powers and resources quite unassisted by notes, 
classmates, or teacher. Conducted with these ends in view 
stated examinations become a powerful instrument for 
good in the hands of the instructor. He finds them an aid 
to concentration of thought and attention, he finds them a 
most useful stimulant to pride and ambition, and by and 
through them finds his pupils taking a positive interest and 
love in the work he places before them. 

Latham says examinations do for the young what the 
contest of life does for men and women. It is the struggle 
of man with man for eminence or power or money that 
develops energy and the power to accomplish, and forces 
each individual to make the most of that which is in him. 
The struggle is good for the individual and for society as 
well. So the intellectual struggles for supremacy over self 
and over classmates too, foreshadowing the far greater 
struggle of after life, are made an aid in the development of 
energy, of power to think and to do, and the will to succeed 
in the pupils of our schools. 
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To the observant teacher examinations frequently serve 
a most useful purpose in disclosing weak spots and errors 
in work supposed to have been properly done, work in lan- 
guage, in arithmetic, in geography, or history. He perhaps 
has overlooked or improperly taught certain principles of 
language construction, or not grounded his pupils suffi- 
ciently in the fundamentals of number work, or perhaps 
commenced the study of geography quite too far away 
from home, riding the equator or mounting to the poles, or 
struggling with parallels of latitude and meridians of longi- 
tude and zones and races of men, or perhaps he has mis- 
taken the mere memorizing of historical facts for the mov- 
ing, energizing actions of men and nations. All this a well 
conducted examination will indicate in a way that will 
prove of lasting assistance in after work. 

Examinations, too, will often suggest further and different 
lines of effort. A change of method is sometimes discov- 
ered to be not only desirable but absolutely necessary, and 
not infrequently it will appear wise to make a change in the 
studies pursued, and in the teacher as well. 

Examinations, frequently resorted to, give confidence to 
pupils and enable them to appear at their best; even the 
most nervous and timid are frequently benefited by them. 
They are helpful also in keeping parents to their full duty. 
To the average parent there is nothing in school life more 
distressing than a low average mark; it appeals to them as 
nothing else can, and little Willie and the luckless teacher 
not infrequently suffer in consequence. The interest dis- 
played by parents on examination day is really remarkable, 
sometimes truly pathetic. 

Another point in connection with the subject of examina- 
tions, worthy of consideration, is their frequency. One 
examination a year, even two, is not enough. Much of the 
timidity and nervousness in pupils so frequently charged 
against examinations disappear with the frequent recur- 
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rence. The bravest soldier was timid in his first skirmish. 
Our most courageous sailors wept when as boys they were 
first ordered aloft. Many of our most skillful surgeons 
fainted when they first entered the dissecting room. 
So pupils of very nervous organization who, at first, look 
with fear and trembling upon examination day, with their 
frequent recurrence lose all anxiety, gain confidence in 
themselves and in their examiners, and not infrequently 
pass the most brilliant examinations. But this is not the 
only reason why frequent examinations are desirable. In 
primary work, and I may say, intermediate also, repetition 
is the secret of success, and examinations, whether in the 
nature of recitals of daily lessons, or weekly or monthly 
reviews of work done, should be insisted on. At this stage 
thoroughness in all work, even the most distasteful, is the 
key to success. How are we to expect boys and girls to 
retain the facts usually considered essential to a well-stored 
mind without this frequent recital or review or examination 
of work accomplished? In my judgment much of the infer- 
ior work found in our schools is owing to neglect at this 
particular point. Hence, regardless of the subject under 
study, I would say, with primary and intermediate pupils 
in particular, repeat, repeat, and again repeat, if you would 
attain the most satisfactory results. 

The manner of conducting examinations should also be 
considered. First, the examiner should be fully acquainted 
with the subject in hand, and in full sympathy with the 
pupils to be examined. A man, however good his inten- 
tions may be, cannot be expected to conduct examinations 
properly, and with best results, unless he possesses these 
very essential requirements. The custom pursued in some 
schools of inviting outsiders, persons wholly unacquainted 
with the work, to conduct examinations, is to be condemned. 
The examiner should know the pupils, and know their 
work, and above all know and appreciate the methods by 
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which their instruction is being prosecuted. Such favoring 
and essential conditions beget confidence. The pupils be- 
come anxious to please and to excel, and, freed from fear and 
embarrassment, are enabled to give a good account of them- 
selves. The manner of the examiner should be simple, un- 
assuming, direct. He should never invite failure by his 
bearing; there should be nothing mysterious or awe-inspir- 
ing in his methods of procedure. His questions should be 
carefully prepared, and should always have an end and aim 
in view. Catch questions should never be indulged in, and 
all questions should be framed with a view to call forth the 
best powers of the pupils. Mechanical questions and mechan- 
ical answers should never be permitted. Such questions 
as, Name all the sovereigns of England from the time of 
Alfred the Great down, with dates; Name all the Presi- 
dents of the United States in their order, and the States 
from which they were elected; Name the soldier who es- 
caped at the battle of Thermopyle; Name all the capes of 
South America; Name all the rivers of Asia, which way 
they flow and where they empty, are surely worthless from 
a strictly educational standpoint and should not be given. 

In our work at Mt. Airy the usual plan of procedure, irre- 
spective of the subject, is this: the teacher of the class to be 
examined is required to submit to the Superintendent a 
synopsis of the ground covered by his pupils during the 
preceding half term, or whatever period may have intervened 
since the last examination. This is carefully examined, 
and on the day or days of the examination he is permitted 
to ask a number of questions testing in various ways the 
knowledge of the class. Then the Superintendent follows 
on with as many more tests, not following, except for the 
facts involved, the text-book or the manuscript lessons used 
by the teacher. In this manner the pupils are carried over 
the ground previously covered, first by their teacher, to 
whose methods they are accustomed, and secondly by the 
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Superintendent, whose method of questioning usually dif- 
fers very considerably from that of the teacher. The mark- 
ing is done by both. In this manner it is believed that fair 
tests are made and just rating secured. In language, 
tests of various kinds are made for knowledge of construc- 
tion and for power of expression; in number work, for . 
knowledge of principles and for power to understand and 
solve problems; in speech, for knowledge of the principles 
of articulation and for clearness of vocal utterance; in 
lip-reading for ability to understand vocal communications. 
As for the means of communication between examiner and 
pupil, in the oral department speech and writing are used, 
in the manual department the manual alphabet and writ- 
ing. Signs are never employed. 

There are other examinations that heads of schools are 
often called upon to make. There are examinations of 
pupils that are brought before them for admission to 
school. They are called upon to decide in the best way 
possible whether a child shall be admitted to school or not. 
There are still other examinations, and I want to give one 
particular examination that I was called upon to make a 
few years ago in connection with an uneducated deaf man. 
I presume you have all met such. One day I received from 
police headquarters in the city (Philadelphia) an invitation 
to come to the central station to interpret what a deaf man, 
whom the police force had picked up in the streets, had to 
say for himself for being found on the streets. Upon my 
arrival I was confronted with the man. He was a young 
man, I should say twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, 
and intelligent looking. An officer said to me, “We cannot 
find out anything about this man, and we want you to find out 
who he is and where he belongs.” I began in the usual way 
by sign-making and he looked at me in a way to show that 
he did not understand what I meant. I tried repeatedly 
and got nothing out of him. I began to spell and he looked 
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on in blank amazement. I took a pad and began to write 
and his wonder grew. I turned to the officer and said, 
“This young man is evidently an intelligent man; the great 
trouble is to make myself understood.” The officer said, 
“Don’t you understand the sign-language?” I said, “I 
thought I did, but he does not understand the sign- 
language I am accustomed to.” I said, “‘ Have you nothing 
at all by which I can reach this man? for he is evidently a 
man of mind if I can only establish a means of communica- 
tion with him.” He said, “We have nothing at all; we 
can find out absolutely nothing about him.” I then exam- 
ined the man’s hands; that was my first step, and I saw he 
was a workingman, and everything connected with him 
seemed to point to a relationship with mechanics, but in 
what kind of mechanical work had he been engaged? I 
began to make signs indicating various kinds of machinery, 
and finally he, through natural gestures, gave me to under- 
stand that he had been connected with the running of a 
stationary engine. But where and in what connection was 
it used? I do not know how the idea suggested itself to me, 
but by natural signs I represented a growing tree, chop- 
ping it down, cutting it into logs, and sawing it up into 
boards, and presently discovered it was just what the man 
had been doing. How did he happen to get to Philadelphia? 
He said his boss had paid him by giving him $40, indicating 
the amount by four tens on his fingers, and then he went to 
some port, got into a boat, slept two nights on the boat, and 
then arrived at some place, he did not know where. He did 
not know his name, where he had come from, or where he 
wanted to go. He got to New York, supposedly, was hang- 
ing about sight-seeing, and soon his money was gone. Then 
he got on a train of cars and came to Philadelphia and was 
wandering about the streets until he had been picked up. 
and put in the station-house. I again appealed to the 
officers to learn if there was not something by which we 
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could find out where the man belonged. They then 
brought out his grip and we found two brass checks. On 
one was the name, “Dominion Steamship Co.”” He had 
evidently traveled from the South, and I soon discovered 
he had come from some point in the South where there were 
plenty of black people, whom he described by pointing to 
my coat and then to his face. I told the officers if they 
would communicate with the steamship company I believed 
they would find out where the man came from. They did 
so, but they learned nothing. We were now at a loss to 
know what next to do. The newspapers, however, took up 
the case and in a short time word came from North Carolina 
that the man had lived in that State, that he had actually 
been connected with a lumber company, had gone to New 
York, and from there had come to Philadelphia. His 
friends came up and took him away. 

Now it was an intellectual treat to find out what that 
young man wanted to tell me. The conditions of a true 
examination were present. He had the power to do his 
part, and finally succeeded in the remarkable way that he 
was compelled by his want of education to pursue. This 
subject of examinations is an interesting one, and some- 
times a most difficult one, too. (Applause.) 

School examinations afford an almost indispensable means 
for revealing to teachers, and pupils, too, accomplished 
results, and the necessity and demand for further oppor- 
tunity. They therefore very usually and very properly 
furnish the chief basis of promotion from class to class, and 
grade to grade. But while they may very greatly aid the 
‘ teachers in making such changes and promotions, they 
should not be permitted to form the only or sole ground for 
advancement. Knowledge of the pupil’s application, of 
his power to grasp ideas, of his energy, industry, and perse- 
verance, his power to reason, should be deemed the best of 
reasons for promotion, even, as will sometimes occur, in the 
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face of a low examination average. It would be a gross 
injustice to refuse advancement to a pupil who fulfilled all 
these requirements simply because he had made a low mark. 
The teacher’s knowledge of the boy’s character and power, 
founded on long observation, should far outweigh failure to 
stand well on examination day. Then sometimes in the 
absence of a good average there may be very good moral 
reasons for promoting a pupil. The effect of failure on 
lads of strong character must not be suffered to pass uncon- 
sidered. Many a boy has been saved by straining regula- 
tions somewhat, and by appealing to his honor, advancing 
him in his grade on his simple promise to do better work. 
In my opinion, based on long years of experience, more is 
to be gained by promoting pupils on the basis of know- 
ledge of facts learned and power to comprehend, on the 
ground of their application and energy, and manliness of 
character, than by too rigidly relying upon any system of 
examination marks. It is not always the boy who passes 
brilliant examinations that forges to the front. In spite 
of fatal dullness on these crucial occasions many lads of 
force and character have frequently attained pre-eminence 
in after life. The great Newton was a dunce at school. 
Scott always stood at, the tail end of his class; of him a 
noted Edinburgh professor said that dunce he was and 
dunce he would always remain. It seems almost incred- 
ible that the illustrious writer should have been pronounced 
such a dolt in his youth. The lamented Chatterton was 
returned to his mother’s hands as a fool of whom nothing 
could be made. Dr. Arnold somewhere has said that the 
chief difference between one boy and another consists not so 
much in talent as in perseverance and energy. It is perse- 
vering energy that explains how the relative positions of 
boys at school are so often reversed in after life, and it is 
interesting and instructive to recall how some who were 
then so clever and stood so well in their classes have since 
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become so dull and commonplace, while others, dull boys 
of whom nothing was expected, have gone to the front and 
assumed positions as leaders of men. 

As in the promotion of pupils, their grading should be 
based on knowledge and power to do. There is nothing 
more detrimental to the success of a class nor more harass- 
ing to its instructor than bad grading. He cannot do 
justice by his pupils nor by his own powers as a teacher. 
He is somewhat in the position of the horseman who, driving 
two badly mated horses, has to restrain the one while he 
madly lashes the other in a vain attempt to make him keep 
up. The unfortunate teacher tries in vain to make his two 
divisions keep pace. For a time he faithfully strives to do 
his full duty by both divisions, but in the end neglects the 
duller half, the half that most sadly needs guidance and 
instruction, and devotes himself to the better portion. 
Each class should be graded and taught as a unit if the best 
results would be attained. Far better a large well graded 
class than a small ill graded one. But good grading is 
expensive. As a rule it means many classes and a large 
staff of teachers, but what are a few dollars when the men- 
tal and spiritual development of a class of deaf children, 
however small, is at stake? We must see to it that not one 
of the “least of His little ones” is neglected or lost. 

Frequent grading ‘will be found advisable and necessary. 
With the best and most careful grading possible, pupils will 
not be found to work together to greatest advantage for 
very long periods. The brightest minds will soon forge 
ahead. There should be regrading at least three times a 
year, oftener if found necessary. Then again there are 
certain classes of pupils that should be graded and instruc- 
ted together to the exclusion of others. For the attainment 
of best results the semi-deaf and semi-mute should consti- 
tute distinct grades by themselves. The born deaf, with 
some rare exceptions, should constitute another grade, and 
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the slow, backward pupils, whether semi-daf, semi-mute, 
or born deaf, still another. With such classification and 
grading the work of instruction will be found to be greatly 
facilitated, and the greatest good of the greatest number 
most highly subserved. 

In conclusion let me add that I realize quite fully that 
each school represented here possesses features of work in 
connection with the important subject I have been dwelling 
on that are more suggestive and instructive than any I have 
attempted to set forth, and I sincerely trust the question 
may be taken up for further and fuller discussion. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Discussion. 


Mr. Jounson: I should like to ask Mr. Crouter a question. 
In the examination of arithmetical results would you mark 
the language also? 

Dr. CroutEr: I mark the language, the method of solution, 
and the result. 

Mr. Jonnson: If you were to mark a maximum of say 100, 
would you give 100 on the arithmetical portion? 

Dr. Crouter: Yes, if the work was perfect, if the result 
was correct, if the methods were correct, I should. 

Mr. JoHNson: Would you do it although the pupil had ex- 
pressed himself in poor English? 

Dr. Crouter: No, no; I should not give him 100. I 
should mark him down for imperfect language. 

Mr. Jonnson: I should not do that myself. I believe it is 
all right to strive for and insist upon good language in all 
studies, but in examinations in arithmetic, geography, or 
physics, I think if the pupil knows the thing all right, could 
tell it and explain it, although in ungrammatical terms, I 
should not be hypercritical and should be inclined to pass over 
the faulty language, especially so in arithmetic, if methods 
and results were correct. The pupil stands for correct lan- 
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guage in another examination and that one should mark him 
as to his knowledge of and ability to use the King’s English. 

Dr. Crouter: I do not see how he can truly know any 
of those subjects without knowing the language pertaining to 
them. (Applause.) 

Mr. Jonnson: I have “saw” people who did know them. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. S. T. WALKER: What is your examination in speech ? 

Dr. CrouTeR: We give a full test for vocal development; 
we test for progress in articulation, for clearness of speech, 
and mark accordingly, every class in each grade. They are 
also tested in lip-reading and marked according to proficiency. 

Mr. 8. T. WaLKeEr: Take a class in school eight years, for 
example. You should expect them to do about so much 
work; if they do not do it, then what? 

Dr. CrouTER: They would be marked down. 

Mr. 8. T. WaLKeR: How do you proceed in lip-reading 
examinations? 

Dr. CrouTER: The test in lip-reading would be a story or 
incident of some sort. I should have a teacher do that or do 
it myself and the pupil would be required to write it out. 

Mr. 8. T. Waker: How about articulation? 

Dr. CroutTer: That is, familiarity with the sounds of 
speech? 

Mr. 8S. T. Waker: That is, putting those principles of 
speech they are supposed to have learned into practice. 

Dr. CrouTeR: The marking would depend upon the quality 
of the speech. A full, clear, smooth voice; the ability to 
articulate sounds and speak the language clearly and well. 
There is a great difference between simple articulation and 
speech. 

Mr. CLarRKE: About this matter of articulation. Suppose 
you had a pupil who was thoroughly informed upon lip posi- 
tions of speech, and would put his organs every time in proper 
position, and yet whose voice was harsh, uncouth, and hard 
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to understand; and another one who cannot give the exact 
position, but talks with such a voice that it is pleasant and 
easily understood. How would you mark such pupils? 
Would you make a difference in the marking between the 
proper vocal positions and when the voice can be understood, 
though without proper position? 

Dr. CrouTer: I should mark for both, the one for powers 
of articulation, and the other for smoothness of tone and 
speech. The second is the one who is most adept in speech, 
although his articulation is not so good. Good articulation 
does not always mean good, clear speech, and vice versa. 

Mr. CLARKE: The first might improve. 

Mr. Driacs: Do you have an examination of the trade 
classes and sho\ work? 

Dr. CrouTEr: Yes, in everything; in our trade classes in 
various ways. 

Mr. Tate: How often do you have your examinations? 

Dr. Crovuter: There are two stated examinations con- 
ducted in the manner mentioned by myself, and in addition 
there are monthly examinations held by the teachers, in 
which we believe most thoroughly. Perhaps you would call 
them reviews, but there are only two stated examinations. 

Mr. Tare: I beg to ask for some suggestions as to how 
examinations are best conducted in the industrial depart- 
ments of our schools. For myself I have not solved the prob- 
lem at all satisfactorily. In fact, I think most of our indus- 
tries are but little developed. However, I look for great 
progress in that line of work for the deaf in this country. 
There is large room for it, and it would seem, in order that 
this progress be made, that some definite way to find out what 
children can do should be instituted, and I should like to know 
what method is used by the profession for conducting these 
industrial examinations. 

Mr. Exy: I should like to know how Dr. Crouter conducts 
his examination in the shops. Do you have an expert come 
in or do you make the examination by language? 
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Dr. Crouter: In our industrial department we employ an 
expert as chief. He has had large experience. The expert 
part of our work we leave in his hands. I examine classes in 
regard to their knowledge pertaining to the trades taught, 
and he carries on the examination in regard to the work done, 
the mechanical execution of the work. The quality of the 
work is considered in each trade taught in the school. 

Mr. Driaes: Do you have certain questions that you 
ask your class in carpentry? 

Dr. CrouTER: They must know the names of all the 
tools they use, what they are used for, the various kinds of 
work in connection with planing, sawing, chiseling, boring, 
the drawing of a model building, including doors, windows, 
and framework, and everything connected with it. We 
require the same thing of the class in brickwork, plastering, 
and stonework. We have them build a model house in 
which the knowledge of all they have learned is developed’ 
and the various features described. In the same way they 
are examined in the various other trades taught. The 
examination is very practical. Language, spoken and 
written, is used throughout. 

Mr. Driacs: Do you require the instructors to teach the 
language of the trades taught? 

Dr. Crouter: Yes, the language of each trade is taught. 
This work began with Mr. J. P. Walker when he had charge 
of the department. 

Mr. Arco: I should like to go back to the question of 
arithmetic and ask Mr. Crouter to elaborate a little further 
upon that point. We have, for instance, an example in 
which the process counts as one part of the problem and 
the manipulation of the figures, the addition, subtraction, 
etc., as another. We have the greatest difficulty in deter- 
mining what each part is worth, and therefore the value of 
the work as a whole. Another question that arises is where 
there are in an examination examples requiring no thought 
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as to process, but simply a knowledge of one or more of the 
four rules—say, for illustration, an example in addition 
four columns wide and four high. Should the pupil make 
an error in the addition of one of the columns, would vou 
give him zero? The total is what we are after and the 
result is not worth anything unless the total be correct. 

Dr. Crouter: First mark for proper solution, that is, 
knowledge of the processes involved. If there is a simple 
error, as you state, in addition, then take that out in the 
result for as much as you may agree upon among yourselves. 
You can mark it one, five, or ten, as much as the quality of 
the result would be affected by that simple mistake. 
Strictly speaking it is incorrect and should be marked zero 
in point of result, but we allow a mark to be credited to the 
pupil for the knowledge of the work done. Mark him down 
for errors in calculation and mark him down because of the 
incorrect result, but give him credit for knowledge of the 
principles involved. 

Mr. Arco: Well, take the other example in simple addi- : 
tion. 

Dr. CroutTer: I should mark him down. 

Mr. Arco: Would you give him nothing for it? 

Dr. Crouter: Oh, no; I should not give him nothing. 
He shows by his work that he knows how to add. 

Mr. Jonnson: Should he not be marked zero if he makes 
an error in division? 

Mr. Arco: We give him zero. 

Mr. Jounson: So do we, but we do not count the English. 
I just want to say to the Conference that we get a better 
view of the whole by the various experiences of those pres- 
ent. We do not allow the teacher to prepare the examina- 
tion questions. I understood Mr. Crouter to say his teach- 
ers are allowed to ask any questions they want to. 

Dr. CroutTrer: They are not allowed to prepare or ask 
any set examination questions. Following the teacher, 
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who is allowed to ask questions indicating the ground cov- 
ered by the class, the Superintendent, to satisfy himself as 
to the quality of the work performed, propounds all ques- 
tions and prescribes all tests. This is the course pursued 
in all the primary and intermediate classes, and in most of 
the advanced classes. If you understood me to say that 
the teachers are permitted to prepare lists of test questions, 
probably crammed, for examination of these classes, you 
certainly got the wrong impression. The teacher is not 
concerned with the preparation of examination questions. 
He indicates the ground covered and the Superintendent 
prepares and asks the questions himself. In some of the 
most advanced classes the teachers are permitted to take 
part in the examination proper, asking part of the questions, 
but for the most part the work is conducted by the Super- 
intendent in the presence of members of the board and the 
teachers of the classes. 

Mr. JoHnson: No. I understood you submitted a gen- 
eral test outline and allowed them to examine from that. 
We know what our classes have gone over, or should have 
gone over, in a given period, and if a class does not accom- 
plish the full amount of work as prescribed for a certain 
time we nevertheless examine them over the full course at 
the end of the term or year. If they fail by three or four 
weeks of covering the work, they have got to be examined 
upon that portion in which they have failed; this is done to 
establish the record and due allowance is afterward made, 
Our examination questions are prepared by the principals 
for the primary grades, and they are then submitted to me 
for approval. The pupils know nothing for a certainty 
about the examination nor the hour nor day they are to be 
examined, and they do not know what teacher is to examine 
them—neither does the regular class teacher know. We 
move the teachers around and say, “‘ You examine this class, 
and you examine that class,” and present the examination 
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questions and the desired scale to be used in marking. 
That is the way our examinations are conducted, and I 
believe we get better results by that method than by any 
other we could adopt. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is it supposed that each of your teachers 
is conversant with the work of each class or subject, so that 
she can properly conduct the examination? 

Mr. JoHNsoN: Yes, within two or three grades; but as 
all of the stated examinations are written ones and ques- 
tions and values predetermined, it does not matter much. 
Now, concerning markings; we work the teacher with the 
pupil and the pupil with the teacher. A monthly report is 
made to the Superintendent, and the teacher puts down a 
monthly mark for each child on every subject taught in 
that grade. That mark so given is not presumed to be 
accurately arrived at by the daily markings which are fig- 
ured up at the end of the month. At the end of the month 
the teacher is or should be able to say how much prog- 
ress each pupil has made during the month. She may 
say the pupil’s progress has been excellent, good, or poor, 
and mark him accordingly, giving him 90, 70, or 50, or 
intermediate or lower marks. We use these examinations 
to check both the children and the teachers. Generally, 
if a pupil in his examinations gets far above the monthly 
markings of the teacher during the year, that indicates the 
teacher does not know the child very well, and the same is 
indicated if the examinations are too far below. I fear 
there is self-interest displayed if the markings are too high 
and unfriendly exaction if too low. So by adding the two 
markings together, the monthly reports and the exami- 
nation, we check the class against the teacher. In sending 
home the annual individual reports, which I make out my- 
self, I take into consideration the mental make-up of the 
teacher who makes the monthly markings. I know A 
will give a certain boy 90, while B will give the same boy’s 
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equal 70. B is too low; she is too severe a marker, while 
A marks too high. When I make up the markings of the 
vear I take the averages of the various teachers. The final 
full report which goes home with the pupil I do not make 
altogether from the monthly reports of the teachers and 
from the examinations, but it is rather evolved from the 
inner consciousness of what I know of the pupil and what 
I know of the teacher. It would be hard to describe 
accurately the modus operandi, but that is the way we arrive 
at the result. 

Mr. Ciarke: I should like to ask Mr. Crouter whether 
I understood him to say that all those examinations are 
conducted by the Superintendent? 

Dr. Croutrer: At the February examination, every one. 
At the final examination in June, the teachers do much of 
the work. 

Mr. CuarKE: In a school of your size where do you get 
the time to do it? 

Dr. Crouter: I wish it did not take so much time. 

Mr. JoHNsSON: Over what time does the examination of 
the primary grades extend? 

Dr. Crouter: It always takes us at least four weeks, 
sometimes six and eight weeks, to get through. 

Miss Morse: How many heads of schools conduct an 
examination of work done in the Sunday-school? 

Mr. JoHNnson: We do not have any in Indiana, except 
such as may be brought out by the Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school in the congregate meeting of the school in 
the chapel following classroom exercises. 

Dr. CrouTER: An examination is made at Mount Airy 
once a year in connection with Sunday-school work. 

Mr. CLARKE: I can say for Miss Morse’s information 
that we examine for Sunday-school work just as regularly 
and just as often as we do for anything else. 

Mr. Drices: The same is true of Utah. 
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Dr. CrouTeR: With us, in the lower grades the Sunday- 
school work is in the hands of the teachers. In the higher 
grades the study of the Bible itself is taken up and followed. 

Mr. Tate: Miss Morse has introduced a live question. 
I should like to ask her what they do in that respect in her 
school. 

Miss Morse: We have examinations once a year, as in all 
other branches of study. We pursue substantially the 
same subject in all grades, using publications of the Bible 
Study Publishing Company. This year we are finishing the 
course known as “ Gospel Stories” and “ The Life of Christ.” 
At the close of the term all the classes will be examined 
upon the lessons studied. 

Dr. Wi_xinson: A French writer once said that the 
apparent purpose of modern education was to prepare 
pupils, not for life, but for examination, and it seems to me, 
as near as I can make out from the drift of the talk on this 
subject, that there is a good deal more importance attached 
to the ability of a pupil to memorize certain things that he 
has been taught than to his mental development, or to any 
use he may make of his knowledge. As this seems to be a 
sort of personal experience meeting in which we are com- 
paring various methods of examination, I may say that our 
method in California is perhaps a little different from 
any of those which have been explained here. Our ex- 
aminations take place every month. There is no quarterly, 
no mid-term, no yearly examination. Our examination is 
held on the last day of the school month, and is simply for 
the purpose of gaining some idea of how much intellectual 
progress the pupil has made in the course of the month. 
The papers are prepared by the teacher. I see no reason 
why he should not do it, or what is to be gained by entrust- 
ing the preparation of questions in somebody else’s hands. 
I know by experience the unconscious tendency of the 
teacher to phrase questions so that the pupil can answer 
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them correctly. But if the answers indicate intelligent 
comprehension, rather than a parrot-like iteration, a mere 
feat of memory, no great harm is done. With us the exami- 
nation is attended with little nervous excitement, scarcely 
more than in an ordinary recitation. One purpose of the 
examination is to give the Principal an idea of the mental 
growth and grasp of the pupil. Many of the papers I go 
over myself, and this affords an opportunity for a little talk, 
commendatory or otherwise, to the class and the individual 
members of it. For several years it was our practice to 
employ a teacher from hearing schools to conduct the 
examination, but it was found no more satisfactory than 
when the task was entrusted to the teacher. 

Mr. Jonnson: I should not want the Doctor to under- 
stand that I suspect the teachers in any possible way; on 
the contrary, I have the very greatest confidence in them; 
but I believe there is often an unconscious influence or 
suggestion present that has its effect upon the class, and 
the class permits itself to be influenced. I believe both the 
class and the teacher prefer to have the examination con- 
ducted by somebody from outside their own classroom—I 
should, I know. In two divisions of the same grade, the 
work is conducted along different lines according to the 
characteristics of the teacher, and a division’s progress is 
frequently more evident to another than to its own teacher. 
I believe about that in general as I do about speech work 
in particular. You take a class that can understand not 
only its own teacher, but others as well, and be understood 
by them, and that class will make, and is making, progress 
in speech; but you take a class that makes such progress as 
can only be brought out and shown by its own teacher, that 
does not mean much. That is my reason for changing 
teachers. I should not consider the Principal or the Super- 
intendent as an outsider in conducting the examination. 
I should not think of introducing a common school teacher 
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to conduct an examination, but I believe some head who is 
in frequent touch with this part of the work should prepare 
the questions and not leave the scope of it to the teacher. 
I do not suspect the teacher at all, but I believe it is better 
to leave the teacher out, and I firmly believe the teacher 
prefers it for many reasons I shall not take time to refer to 
here. In saying this I sincerely put myself in the teacher’s 
place. 

Mr. Connor: We appoint a committee of teachers to 
pick out examination questions and they are submitted to 
me. Ido not make it an invariable rule, but I often call in 
teachers of the different classes to consult with them as to 
the ability of their pupils to answer the questions. They 
may find something which I think the class ought to answer, 
but about which they may hold a different opinion. If, 
upon consultation, I find that the pupils are not sufficiently 
advanced to warrant the use of certain questions, if it is 
something that has been rather outside of their instruction, 
then I have a change made. However, I have found it a 
very good practice to have a committee of teachers ap- 
pointed and let them make out the questions. 


The subject of the third hour was— 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


By Epwarp M. GALLAUDET. 


Mr. President and Members of the Conjerence: 


I feel that the subject which has been laid out for me by 
the good friend who arranged the programme is a very 
broad one, and I am somewhat at a loss to know how to treat 
it. The higher education of the deaf includes a variety of 
principles and plans of work. I will ask the attention of 
the Conference to a few of these. 
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In the first place, the question of the practicability of the 
higher education of the deaf may be regarded as a solved 
problem. It has been solved in different ways. I need 
not tell you that in our College at Washington, which has 
just rounded out the fortieth year of its existence, we feel 
we have answered a good many of the important questions 
connected with the higher education of the deaf. Con- 
sidering the matter from a commercial point of view, some 
people come to the College and want to know if they can 
make anything more than if they had not gone to college. 
I am prepared to say from my knowledge of the lives and 
work of more than eight hundred young people who have 
come under my eye at Washington, that they have accom- 
plished a great deal more than they would have been able 
to had they not attended the College. 

I cannot go into details this morning and say much of 
the work in this line or that line, but when I am asked the 
question, as I frequently am, by visitors to the College, 
“What do your graduates do when they leave the College?”’ 
I give the answer, ‘‘ They do almost everything.” You 
would be surprised at the variety of work and occupa- 
tions they take up. Only last evening I heard of the latest 
achievement of one of our graduates. I was informed that 
a graduate of last June was in the employ of a political com- 
mittee in New York to promote the election of a certain 
candidate, and he was employed to go out through the State 
as a ‘“‘spellbinder,” and it was remarked that he could hold 
his audience as readily as the best of them. (Laughter.) 
All of our young people have been able to do more for the 
community in which they live, and have been able to do 
better for themselves in a great variety of ways; of this I 
have no doubt whatever. On the other hand, the number 
of those who have dropped out by the way or have failed or 
gone down is very small indeed. I cannot give the percen- 
tage, but I know it is very small. The large majority of 
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our young people, those who have been under our training, 
are to-day a credit to the communities in which they live; 
they are good citizens and their lives are successful from a 
commercial point of view, and I have no question but that 
the higher education of the deaf as carried out at Washing- 
ton has been an unqualified success. 

Now it is worth while to consider whether it has been a 
success from a sentimental point of view, for we must look 
upon the young people committed to our charge not as so 
many machines placed in our keeping, but we must look 
upon them as breathing, thinking, reflecting, and aspiring 
creatures, whose happiness is to be considered quite apart 
from the mere commercial element, and along this line I shall 
speak as emphatically as along the other. I have seen so 
many of our young people as they have gone on through 
college, I have noted their mental development, I have 
observed the effect of the moral training we have provided, 
and I have seen the happiness of those young people 
increased. 

I know a young man who has not risen to a very high 
position; he is working along the mechanical lines. He is 
married and has several children and is supporting them 
comfortably on a small salary. He has been out of college 
ten years. Without fail he writes me a letter once a year, 
a most grateful letter. He says he wishes me to know how 
much comfort he has in the mental training he received at 
college, and yet he is following an occupation he might have 
undertaken as well if he had not received a college education, 
but his tastes have been elevated, his ideas have been devel- 
oped, he takes greater pleasure in life, and his happiness 
has been increased. Such testimonials come to me from 
many sources. I have received letters from graduates for 
many years, which tell me they can never be thankful 
enough for the mental training, the uplift to their tastes, 
and the capacity for enjoyment they have gained as results 
of their college training. 
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So on this point I do not hesitate to claim that higher 
education for the deaf as carried on at Washington has 
been successful. The students have been made happier, 
purer, they have higher aims, their finer tastes have been 
developed, and their whole life has been irradiated from 
that which has come to them from the training they have 
received at the College in Washington. 

I wish to refer very briefly to the course of study we have 
followed out at Washington. I will not take your time to 
go into details, because you are all familiar with what we 
are doing there. We are all the time endeavoring to im- 
prove our course, to modify it and extend it, and in extend- 
ing it we have endeavored to act upon the suggestions made 
at one of the Conferences a few years ago, to develop techni- 
cal instruction. We have not found as many desiring that 
kind of instruction as we expected to find, but we have 
endeavored to give training along those lines as far as 
desired by our young people. We are giving instruction in 
electrical engineering, and one of our eastern graduates is 
now surveying lands in Montana; we have also given a 
special course in chemistry, and the achievements of some 
of our pupils rank high along those lines. We stand ready 
and willing to do everything in our power to advance the 
interests of the young people placed in our charge. 

Now there is another question I wish to take up in con- 
sidering the higher education of the deaf which is of much 
importance to many. Can the higher education of the deaf 
be as well accomplished by placing the deaf in the colleges 
for the hearing? I mean would it be well to abolish the 
College at Washington and try to secure the objects we 
have been seeking to gain in our forty years’ work by 
urging the deaf young people to go to colleges for the hear- 
ing? It is known to most of you that a number of young 
people have passed successfully through the courses at col- 
leges for the hearing and have received their diplomas of 
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graduation. If I amvasked the question whether I think the 
deaf as a whole, or whether the deaf-mutes now in the College 
at Washington could do that, I should answer immediately, 
no. I do not think it would be possible for a majority of 
the deaf young people in training at Washington to under- 
take to get a college education in that way. I do not think 
they possess the mental foree and the power of holding on 
through the many difficulties that would come to them in 
colleges for the hearing. Whether those who could do that 
should be advised to undertake it is a delicate question. I 
believe that the deaf young people who come to us at Wash- 
ington to gain the higher education can secure as valuable 
an experience, so far as their mental training is concerned, 
as would come to young people going through colleges for 
the hearing. I believe they will be happier in their college 
life where each one is on an equality with the other. At 
Washington the deaf do not feel that they are afflicted. 
They are on a perfect equality and they do not feel that one 
has an advantage that another does not possess. It is not 
as in a college for the hearing where everybody is for him- 
self and the deaf student feels cut off, but at Washington 
each is as good as another. 

In the College at Washington the students have their 
various organizations as in colleges for the hearing. They 
have their dramatic clubs, their athletic organizations, and 
you will find in the education building here some of the 
trophies the young men have won on the football field. 
A few years ago a league was formed composed of seven 
or eight colleges, including the Johns Hopkins, and our 
college boys won so many games that the other colleges felt 
compelled to break up the league to get rid of them. 
(Applause.) That gave them an opportunity to feel they 
had a college life. Our students even have a college yell 
(laughter); I think perhaps one of our former normal stu- 
dents now present could give it to us. The college life at 
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Washington is such that any young deaf-mute can come 
into it and enjoy himself and feel himself the peer of the best ; 
he can come into the College and enjoy all the advantages 
in that respect that any student enjoys in a college for the 
hearing. 

And now, Mr. President and Members of the Conference, 
I have but a short closing to my address. This is all I 
have to say upon the subject that was assigned to me, but 
I will answer the question that was asked with regard to 
preparing for college, whether students should be prepared 
for what the curriculum calls the Introductory Class. It is 
with a great deal of satisfaction that I allude to my friend 
Mr. Jones and the authorities of his State for what they 
have done in this respect. He no longer sends us candi- 
dates for our Introductory Class. He has a regular high 
school and takes its pupils through the studies required for 
admission to our Freshman Class. This gives to many a 
young deaf-mute who does not go to college a chance of 
advancement which under other circumstances he would 
not get. I feel that this is very important in schools for 
the deaf. 

If the Conference will pardon me I am compelled to say 
that the schools for the deaf in this country, have not, gen- 
erally, made such advances in their courses of study as have 
been made in schools for the hearing. I am sorry to say 
this, but I think it is true. I do not blame anybody, but I 
do not think we have had that constant upward progress 
which is desirable. The requirements for admission to our 
College are the same as they were ten or fifteen years ago; 
they are hardly changed at all. We ought to advance 
them, but we have not been able to do so because we have 
but few schools ready to respond to calls of that kind. We 
appreciate at Washington most heartily the intelligent 
co-operation by heads of schools and their corps of teach- 
ers. We feel that we have been well supported and we 
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appreciate it. We appreciate the cordial help that has 
come to us and the way you have sent us pupils. The Col- 
lege would not exist, of course, except for the support of 
your schools, and I want to assure you of our hearty feeling 
of appreciation of the work you have done in sustaining the 
College in the way you have, but at the same time I must 
say our standard for admission ought to be raised. There 
ought to be many more pupils prepared for our Freshman 
Class. We ought to be able to advance our standard of 
graduation. A prominent educator made this remark 
many years ago: “If you will show me an educational insti- 
tution that is standing still I will put my finger on one that 
is dying.”’ If we look over our educational work through 
out the country we see that the watchword is “ progress.”’ 
We should not be satisfied to do this year what we were 
doing last year, we ought to be moving forward. 

I give you these suggestions, my friends, in a spirit of 
friendliness, not in a spirit of criticism, and I feel sure 
you will receive them as they are offered. 

My students and teachers at Washington have asked me 
to convey their cordial greetings to the Conference. Many 
of you have pupils there. I am glad to say we have opened 
the College year under auspicious circumstances. We have 
the prospect of doing as good a year’s work as we have ever 
done, and I hope as the years go on we may do better and 
better because of the better support you will give us. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Discussion. 


Mr. Ety: I should like to correct an impression which 
might be caused by a remark made by the Doctor toward 
the close of his address. The Doctor said he regretted 
that there had not been the advances made in our insti- 
tutions that we could properly expect or had reason to 
expect. I think we all understand that he means only in 
regard to preparation for the College at Washington. It 
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might be understood that he referred to progress along ordi- 
nary lines of school work. The public who hear or read 
reports of this Conference might receive a wrong impression. 
I am sure the Doctor did not mean that our schools are not 
advancing or that we are not endeavoring to raise them to 
a higher standard of efficiency. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I referred especially to the standard 
reached for admission to college, for the standard in that 
respect has not advanced as I have wished, and my remarks 
were directed particularly toward that point. Our schools 
for the deaf have certainly made commendable advance- 
ment on many lines during the last few years. 


Mr. Tate: It is my privilege again to present to this 
Conference the greetings of one who has spent his life 
in this work, and who feels a deep interest in the progress of 
the work to-day, an interest that is as strong to-day as it 


ever was. In this connection I would also add the name 
of another, and I bring to you the warm, heartfelt greetings 
of both Dr. Noyes and Judge Mott, two veterans, as you all 
know, in the profession. (Applause.) 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I am sure, Mr. President, we are most 
pleased to receive these greetings, and I venture to make 
a motion that the Secretary of the Conference be author- 
ized to send a telegram of greeting to Dr. Noyes and Judge 
Mott. With the warm feeling we entertain for these men 
I believe they would appreciate such a message. 

The motion was numerously seconded and, being put to 


a vote, prevailed unanimously.* 
The Conference adjourned until Tuesday morning at 


9 o’clock. 


*The following message was sent: ‘‘ The Conference of Superinten- 
dents and Principals of Schools for the Deaf sends cordial greetings 
and sincere good wishes to Dr. Noyes and Judge Mott.” 


Section Sixteen. 


SECOND Session, TUESDAY. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at 
9 A.M. 

The election of officers for the next three years had been 
appointed for this hour, but owing to the rapid gathering 
of the great audience for the Helen Keller Day exercises, it 
was impossible to transact business satisfactorily, and the 
Conference adjourned till Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock. 

At 10 o’clock the exercises of Helen Keller Day were held 
as described in the November number of the Annals, pages 


466-474. 
THIRD SESSION, WEDNESDAY. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at 
9 A. M. 

The minutes of the meetings of Monday and Tuesday 
were read and approved. 

The subject of the first hour was— 


SECTION SIXTEEN OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


By Joun W. JoNEs. 


In 1896, application was made to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Educational Association for the estab- 
lishment of a special department for the instructors of the 
deaf. This Committee took the request under advisement 
and provided for a tentative meeting at Milwaukee in 1897. 
Before a decision was rendered, as I remember it, as to 
whether a special department would be granted, a similar 
request was made by those interested in the education of 
the blind, and as one was also anticipated from those en- 
gaged in the education of the feeble-minded, the Committee 
decided to establish a special department for the instruc- 
tors of the three classes of defectives. This department 
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has been known since as Section Sixteen, its name later be- 
ing changed to the “ Department of Special Education.” 
At the meeting held in Milwaukee those interested in the edu- 
cation of the deaf had a very interesting and profitable 
session. The next year the National Educational Associa- 
tion met at Washington. Section Sixteen gave the first day 
to the educators of the deaf, the second to the educators of 
the blind, and a third day to those of the feeble-minded, 
with less satisfactory results. 

This method of conducting meetings was followed the 
next year, but proved to be so unsatisfactory that the 
Executive Committee and the officers of the Department of 
Special Education thought it would be better to have a 
general programme covering two days, a programme in 
which all of these special classes, and the public too, might 
be interested. They thought to secure the services of 
specialists in various lines, oculists, aurists, and inventors, 
to supplement the educational part of the programme, and 
so that plan has been followed since. As to whether it has 
been successful or not I am hardly able to bear testimony. 
I have been a regular attendant at all of those meetings, 
being absent from only one. Those interested in the 
education of the deaf seem to take little interest, those 
interested in the blind take less interest, and those inter- 
ested in the feeble-minded have taken still less interest. 
The local influence and patronage of the city in which the 
meetings of the National Educational Association have 
been held have been the saving elements; otherwise the 
meetings would have been a failure in my judgment. The 
meeting held last June in the World’s Fair grounds did not 
have the support of local patronage and a very small 
audience was present. The attendance was larger than 
usual in the number of active members. The meeting was 
widely advertised, and those interested in the various 
special schools were invited to attend, but for reasons they 
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best knew but few were present. I remember at one meet- 
ing, I think it was the one held at Detroit, there were not 
enough active members present to risk a vote for officers, 
and the President simply declared them elected. 

My own impression is that, under the present plan of the 
general organization covering the three classes of instruc- 
tors of defective children, the Department is a failure. It 
would be more profitable for the educators of the deaf to 
have a meeting by themselves and for the educators of the 
blind and the feeble-minded to hold meetings, respectively ; 
but I doubt whether there is a demand even for this. The 
general programme that we hoped might be interesting and 
profitable has not met the expectation of those who brought 
it into existence. I am quite sure also that the Executive 
Committee of the National Educational Association will 
not grant a special section to each, because of the added 
expense in connection with publication of the proceedings, 
and also on account of the expense connected with the con- 
duct of the meeting. There is but very little hope of the 
educators of the deaf ever coming together in large numbers 
in a meeting of this kind. The results will be altogether 
local, the profession taking but little or no interest in it. 
Therefore, basing a conclusion on experience with all of 
these meetings, I must express a doubt whether their 
results justify a continuance of the Department. Those 
interested in special education can be profited as much by 
attending the Department of Child Study and the general 
sessions of the National Educational Association. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Exy: Possibly Mr. Jones’s remarks cover the point 
about which I wished to ask some information. I wanted 
to ask this question, whether it was not expected, at the 
time it was suggested of having this Section for the deaf and 
dumb and other defective classes, that by having them con- 
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nected with the general Association, it would attract public 
interest, and so widen the influence of the instructors of the 
deaf in their respective communities and among the public 
at large, and whether the effect has been felt in that direc- 
tion to any extent by the educators that assemble in the 
meetings of the National Educational Association. Has 
the general public shown any increased interest in the work? 

Mr. Jones: There has as yet been very little interest 
shown on the part of the general public. I do not think 
there was a single visitor present at the last meeting. 

Mr. Ety: About how many were there in attendance at 
the last meeting? 

Mr. Jones: About fifteen or twenty active members, and 
that was a larger attendance of such members than we 
generally have. 

Mr. 8. T. Waker: It strikes me that in the reports that 
have been given of the so-called meetings held in connec- 
tion with the National Educational Association, even if 
they have not been productive of what was intended when 
they were first organized, so far as attendance and other 
features are concerned, yet whatever action has been taken 
in those side meetings has been published and gone out to 
the world, and it has led the people interested in the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the general public to believe that all 
resolutions and other matters emanating from those meet- 
ings express the sentiment of the profession at large, and I 
think it would be well for us, in view of all the facts as they 
are familiar to us at present, to withdraw from the National 
Educational Association and not to endeavor to have any 
more meetings in connection with it. If it is in order I will 
make a motion to that effect. 

Dr. Dosyns: I have attended, I think, three of these 
meetings. I attended one at Los Angeles, and I believe 
Mr. Jones was sick and unable to be present on the day that 
most interest was manifested, but I have never attended a 
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meeting of the educators of the deaf where I thought there 
was more interest manifested than on that day. Dr. Wil- 
kinson was there and I think he will bear out my testimony 
in that regard. I attended another meeting at Charieston 
at which Dr. Crouter and Dr. Gordon were present, and I 
think there was great interest manifested at that meeting, 
and there were a great many present not connected with 
the education of the deaf. As long as it does not entail any 
expense upon us I see no reason why we should not continue 
to be connected with the National Educztional Association. 
There is nothing compulsory about attendance; the work 
of the Department is kept before the public and I think we ° 
would gain nothing by withdrawing, but I can see where 
there would be an advantage in continuing our connection 
with the Association. 

Dr. CrouTerR: It seems to me the resolution offered 
by Mr. Walker is hardly in order. Section Sixteen of the 
National Educational Association represents the educators 
of the defective classes of the country. We are a Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals of Schools for the 
Deaf, in no way connected with Section Sixteen of the 
National Educational Association, and it would hardly 
seem in order for us to act upon the resolution offered by 
Mr. Walker. 

THE PresipENT: The chair will rule that the point of 
order is well taken. This Conference has no connection 
with the Department of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. There are only several members who are connected 
with that Department, and I shall, therefore, rule that 
motion out of order. 

Mr. 8. T. WaLtKerR: How did we become members of 
Section Sixteen of the National Educational Association? 

THE Presipent: Through the independent action of the 
teachers of the deaf, some of whom are members of the 
Association. 
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Mr. S. T. Waker: I should like to know when that 
Section was formed or organized. 

Mr. JoHnson: At the time of the meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Milwaukee I think the Ameri- 
can Speech Association met there also, and this matter was 
discussed at that time. It was agreed that we make appli- 
cation for the establishment of Section Sixteen, but the un- 
derstanding was that we should confine the Section solely to 
the deaf. My recollection is that Dr. Gordon, Mr. Crouter, 
and myself were appointed as a committee to formulate 
some plan of action. We formed a “Round Table” for the 
deaf, but they (the National Educational Asscciation 
authorities) concluded to widen their scope of action and 
take in all of the defectives. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I am not able to name the Convention 
at which the effort was made to secure the co-operation of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf to form 
this Department of the National Educational Association, 


but the action was taken in a regular Convention. 
Mr. S. T. Watker: After the Conference at Faribault 
did we not take such action at Madison? 


Dr. GaLLAuDET: At the Convention held at Flint a 
movement was made to have this Section established and 
the Convention declined it. The motion has been ruled 
out of order by the chairman, so it is hardly debatable. I 
only gave my recollection of how the Section came into 
existence, but neither that Convention nor this Conference 
has any voice in the matter. If we pass any resolution at 
all it could simply be in the nature of expressing our senti- 
ment in favor of discontinuing our connection with the 
National Educational Association; but this Conference has 
no jurisdiction whatever in the matter. 

Mr. 8. T. Wa.ker: Then a half dozen people can go to 
the Association meetings and associate themselves together 
as representing all the educators of the deaf; formulate 
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resolutions that may express the opinions of a majority of 
the half dozen present; have them published in the pro- 
ceedings and sent broadcast as the apparent sentiment of 
the educators of the deaf of this country? 

Dr. GALLAUDET: There seems to be nothing in the way 
if they should desire to do so. 

Mr. Hammonp: At the Convention at Flint the idea 
was advanced that, should we decide to hold our Con- 
vention at the same place where the National Educational 
Association met, we could exert a larger influence much 
more easily than we had previously been doing; but the 
objection urged at that Convention to our taking part in it 
was that our regular Convention would be swamped in the 
immense National Educational Association convention. 

Mr. Jounson: As I feel somewhat responsible I should 
like to state the reason for this subject being placed upon 
the programme. Provision was first made for a “ Round 
Table,” and finally this Section was created at Milwaukee. 
Anybody can go into the meeting of the Section and pass 
any kind of a resolution as stated. I do not think it is 
within the province of this Conference to order the with- 
drawal of the Section from the National Educational 
Association, but we ean withdraw as individual members. 
All we can do is to adopt resolutions advocating the with- 
drawal of individual membership from the National Educa- 
tional Association and establishing our own meetings at the 
same time and place as instructors of the deaf; we can do 
that. I thought the subject ought to be brought before this 
Conference so that if we desired to take any action of that 
nature we could do so. . 

THE PRESIDENT: I feel that I am somewhat responsible for 
Section Sixteen. I was present at the Milwaukee meeting © 
and was requested to sign the papers making application 
for the establishment of this Section. I admit that I did 
not think the National Educational Association wanted us, 
and I certainly know that we do not want them. 
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Mr. Netson, on behalf of the Committee on Credentials, 
submitted a partial report showing the number of active 
and honorary members present at the Conference. 

The consideration of the subject assigned to the third 
hour was then taken up, viz: 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 
Discussion. 


Dr. Dosyns: The chairman of the committee who noti- 
fied me that I was on this programme took particular pains 
to say that he did not want a paper prepared, so I felt very 
much relieved; all he wanted me to do was to hold down 
the chair during the discussion and keep somebody else on 
the floor. 

This is a very important question. The moral and relig- 
ious training among the deaf is so important that I do not 
believe the schools for the deaf could be successfully con- 
ducted without that instruction; and in order that we may 
proceed immediately with the discussion of this question 
I will ask Dr. Wilkinson to give us his views upon the Moral 
and Religious Training of the Deaf. 

Dr. WiLkinson: I do not know why Dr. Dobyns should 
call upon me this morning; he gave me no notice of his 
intention, and it is rather an arbitrary way in which to ask 
one to take the floor. 

There is only one phase of this subject now before us that I 
would like to have discussed. In regard to the general 
moral and religious training, I do not suppose there is very 
much diversity of opinion among the managers of the 
different institutions. I presume we shall agree that if 
there is any one thing that is of primary importance in the 
training of the deaf, it is the proper cultivation of the moral 
and religious side (I do not mean in a sectarian sense), and 
that such training should be carefully looked after. If our 
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pupils at the time when they leave us do not possess the 
fundamental principles which underlie life and religion, we 
may sadly say that our work has been a comparative 
failure. 

I do not think it is necessary to discuss here as to how 
and what method should be employed in giving this instruc- 
tion. I doubt whether there is very much difference of 
opinion on that point. It may be that some of the superin- 
tendents here have certain methods that they will elucidate 
and set before us, which may be of value to us all. They 
may have something original and, if so, I hope they will 
give us the benefit of their experience. But there is one 
thing about which I should like to have the conscientious 
opinion of the whole Conference, and that is what to do 
with the Sabbath day. I remember very well as a boy 
what a weariness of the flesh Sunday was to me. I was 
brought up under very strict Calvinistie doctrine and prac- 
tice. Whether for good or ill, I certainly have felt the 
training | received from my father and mother, and through 
them from a long line of ancestry. I was not a bad boy, 
yet I well remember that the Sabbath was a very tedious 
day to me, and I find the children of the present day are no 
different from children in my day, and what to do to make 
Sunday a day that should be looked forward to as a coming 
pleasure and not a pain is something I should like help and 
advice upon. What shall we do to amuse the pupils? We 
cannot have them go to Sunday-school all day. We can- 
not make them attend lectures, and deprive them of all the 
usual pleasures of the ordinary days of the week, and then 
expect them to look forward with great enthusiasm to the 
coming Sabbath. How far may we introduce what are called 
secular things? How far may we use magic-lantern exhi- 
bitions, and what properly may be the subject of those 
exhibitions if we have them? Shall they be confined 
strictly to the regular Biblical events which they some- 
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times find it hard to believe and which sometimes their 
parents do not believe at all? May we give scientific 
instruction in the form of illustrative and instructive lec- 
tures with the lantern and physical apparatus? Children 
are always interested in experiments. Is there anything 
wrong in introducing chemistry with some of its laboratory 
practice? What shall we require of the pupils outside? 
Must they sit down upon the benches under the trees after 
the general instruction of the day is over, or walk back and 
forth within a circumscribed area, or shall we allow them 
to engage in any play? I remember going across the cam- 
pus not long ago, and there I saw a lot of little fellows with 
their coats off playing ball, and they were having a good 
time. To them Sunday was not a “dry” day. I stopped 
to think. What are these children doing that is wrong? 
What is there about that game that is wrong? They have 
done all their duties during the day; they have been to 
Sunday-school in the morning; they have been to the after- 
noon lecture, and they have done all that is required of 
them. What is there wrong about this little game of ball? 
I confess I was in great doubt. I finally called to them and 
said, ‘I must say I do not see anything wrong in your game, 
but you know people judge the deaf by what they see them 
doing. They judge of the instruction of the Institution by 
what they see them do, and some people will say that our 
boys are brought up like young heathen without any regard 
for the Sabbath.” ‘They put on their coats and laid aside 
their balls and clubs, and I left them wondering after all if 
I was not something of a hypocrite myself. People in a 
community where there is a good moral sentiment, as there 
is in Berkeley, think a game on Sunday is entirely out of 
spirit with the instruction we received when we were boys, 
but what was there wrong about those boys playing that 
game of ball? The thing troubled me and troubles me yet 
to know how we can make the Sabbath something that the 
pupils shall not fear or look forward to with dread. 


| 
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That is about all I have to say, simply to throw open to 
you the matter of Sunday amusements, and how far we can 
permit our pupils to indulge in them. 

Dr. Dopyns: We have some new blood in this Confer- 
ence and we may get some new ideas out of this new blood. 
I am going to ask Messrs. Stewart of Nebraska, Walker of 
Wisconsin, and Gillett of Illinois, each to give us a few min- 
utes’ talk upon this question, and by that time I shall have 
a new relay. 

Mr. Stewart: I do not think, notwithstanding we are 
new blood in the Conference, that our way of treating 
the Sabbath day is different from that of my older friends. 
I know my training was obtained under the instruction 
of a man who used to be a member of this Conference, 
and his ideas of the Sabbath were very much the same 
as those of Dr. Wilkinson. In our own Institution we 
still follow, where we can do so, the generally established 
rules, using a part of the day for Sunday-school work, a part 
of the day for a lecture on some moral topic, a part of the 
day for the usual study, and the rest of the day is given to 
the pupil for his own time, which is used in our school very 
often in nice weather for a walk in the country. I was 
brought up myself rather strictly on such questions and 
was taught that it was improper to go driving on Sunday, 
to use horses, or to go into the woods to gather flowers; but 
I have come to differ somewhat with those ideas of Sabbath 
observance; I do not think we can have better thoughts or 
get closer to the communion that we feel the necessity for 
and the spirit of the instruction given our pupils in our 
talks with them than by going out away from the Institu- 
tion buildings, away into the fields or into nature. We do 
not send our supervisors with the older boys, but as a rule 
we send them off in small groups, and we have yet to have 
a report sent back to our school of a single misdemeanor 
committed by those children. These walks become both 
a benefit and a pleasure to our boys. 
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We have in the last two years added what we call our 
Christian Endeavor evening meetings led by our teachers, 
one on the boys’ side and one on the girls’ side. I am glad 
to say that the children enjoy them. They prepare little 
matters of their own to bring to their teacher, and are so 
much interested in those meetings that they hunt up verses 
of Scripture, and put their ideas in writing on some subject 
that has been assigned to them. 

Aside from that, we do not differ from the old-line educa- 
tion in teaching our children moral principles. Yet we ail 
must recognize that it is of the first importance in all of the 
phases of school work that the moral training be systematic 
and thorough; I believe it would be better to shorten the 
school hours than to neglect that training. The pupils 
that have gone out from our Institution are either a credit 
or they are not a credit, and the nearer they come to doing 
those things that are just and right, the more likely they 
are to give our legislatures and the public generally the 
impression that the school is worth maintaining. But if 
they turn out to be rascals and scalawags the representa- 
tives of our State will point to them and say, “That is what 
your State Institution is doing.” Those cases that turn 
out a disappointment are usually pupils who have been in 
the Institution only a short time, and who had had influ- 
ences thrown about them that were not moral before they 
came into our school, but if they remain long enough they 
may be changed in character and become a credit and 
honor to the Institution and their friends. 

Mr. E. W. Waker: I am in the same position with the 
other men at this time, being called upon unexpectedly. 
This is my first attendance upon a meeting of this Confer- 
ence, and I am struck with the pleasant way in which Dr. 
Dobyns disposes of his topic, “The Moral and Religious 
Training of the Deaf,” by placing the responsibility upon 
the rest of us. (Laughter.) 
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The Sabbath is not a bugbear with us; on the contrary 
the children call it one of the pleasant days. We cannot 
do as they do in Nebraska for the reason that Saturday is a 
free day. Our general plan for Sunday is, I think, the same 
that obtains in other institutions, although I do not know 
whether we are following the beaten track or not. I do not 
know so much about other institutions, but our Sunday is 
planned to break the day with so many little duties that it 
does not become tedious. At nine o’clock a forty-minute 
Sunday lecture is given by the Superintendent and teach- 
ers alternately. If they wish, the children then go to the 
various down-town churches with some one to accompany 
them as interpreter. Those who do not go to church go to 
the study-rooms from eleven to twelve to study in prepara- 
tion of the Sunday-school lesson. Sunday dinner is served 
at 12.30. At 2.30 the children go to Sunday-school, which 
lasts until 3.30. Supper is served at 5.30 and the prayer- 
neetings begin at seven. It will be noticed that the day 
is so broken up that there is not at any time more than two 
hours when the children are unaccounted for. A year ago 
our books were rearranged, giving to each class a small 
library of perhaps twenty-five or thirty volumes. Many 
of the pupils spend their odd moments on Sunday with 
these books. 

During the past year our prayer-meetings have taken on 
a more elaborate form, somewhat like those maintained in 
Nebraska, except that once in four weeks we have union 
meetings of the boys’ and girls’ societies. At that time we 
have a clergyman for the deaf with us, either from Milwau- 
kee or Chicago. Once a month this clergyman gives the 
Sunday lecture and on that day the boys and girls hold 
their meetings together. The other three meetings are 
rather preparatory. We are apt to call on those who have 
done best in the three interim meetings to take part when 
the clergyman is present, so that the prayer-meeting has 
taken on a good deal of zest. 
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I do not share the feeling that Sunday is an unpleasant 
day. We do not have Sunday games such as base-ball, 
foot-ball, or basket-ball. We do let the children use the 
swings. This difference is not because the former things 
are immoral on that day, but because I think Sunday 
should be different from other days. I have no religious 
objection to games upon the Sabbath, but I do object to all 
games that would tend to make the Sabbath like all other 
days in the mind of the child. Perhaps the best satisfac- 
tion our children get from the Sabbath day is that it is 
different from other days. They may put on their best 
clothes, and there is great satisfaction in this. Hence, we 
permit none of those games that interfere with Sunday 
dress-up. 

Mr. GitLetTT: The Sabbath is not a particularly irksome 
day to our pupils. We, in the Illinois School, follow a pro- 
gramme similar to that that Mr. Walker says is observed 
in the Wisconsin School. Sunday-school is held at nine 
o’clock in the morning. After that pupils who wish to 
may attend church in town, but there are not many who 
care to. In the afternoon we have chapel service from 
three to four, at which a lecture is delivered. It is held at 
that hour because it breaks into the afternoon, which might 
otherwise be monotonous. ‘There is no question in my mind 
but that in the past the influences exerted upon our pupils by 
the Sunday religious services has been very helpful spiritu- 
ally. I believe this comes about largely through the person- 
ality of the Superintendent. Iam sure, if I may be permit- 
ted to say so, that this was true of my father’s influence. I 
have met a great many different pupils here this summer, 
former pupils of our Institution, and they almost invariably 
make it a point to say that they have never forgotten the 
Sunday lectures they listened to at school. My father 
nearly always lectured himself on Sunday. I believe this 
is an all-important matter to have in mind, the personal 
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influence we ourselves exert upon the pupils. Water can- 
not rise above its source. 

I should like to ask in this connection what the idea is of 
those present in reference to allowing pupils to play cards. 
I do not ask this question with reference to playing on Sun- 
day, but concerning any day of the week. I stepped into 
one of the rooms at the large boys’ cottage one Sunday last 
year and found a boy shuffling some cards. Of course, he 
was taken by surprise, and he and the other boys thought 
they were to be punished. I merely told them they 
ought not to play on Sunday, that he should give me the 
eards, and when school closed I would return them to him. 
It has been a question in my mind whether or not to allow 
them to play cards on week-days. I should like to have 
the opinion of the members present with reference to this 
matter. 

Dr. Dosyns: We have some old as well as young blood 
here. We have heard from some of the young blood and 
now we want to make a little change. We have an old 
gentleman here, who, I remember, years ago when I 
was quite a young man, attended one of our conventions 
on his bridal tour. I am going to call upon Mr. Tate of 
Minnesota for some remarks upon this subject. 

Dr. Tate: As I came in only a little while since, I have 
not heard much of the discussion this morning. 

In reference to the question Mr. Gillett puts before us, 
my belief is that cards had better be kept out of the schools 
for thedeaf. It isan accomplishment that men can do with- 
out, and if they must have it let them learn it after they 
leave school. Right in connection with that I wish to say 
that I do most heartily approve of games—games that 
require quickness of thought and calculation. I think such 
games are exceedingly valuable to the deaf; even the game 
of dominoes is valuable, because it teaches them to think 
and calculate quickly. 
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I do not think our programme in Minnesota differs 
materially from those of other institutions on Sunday. 
We have a regular Sunday-school lasting from forty-five to 
sixty minutes, beginning at nine o’clock in the morning. 
In the afternoon we have a lecture on Bible history, which 
the more advanced pupils of the school are required to 
reproduce in tablet form. I have a series of lectures that 
cover the Old Testament history of four years, and I give 
them just so much as they are supposed to be able to com- 
pass and reproduce, and I am one of those who believe that 
unless children study the Bible and learn something of the 
facts contained in it while they are children, they will never 
learn it. My further belief is that the Bible is about as 
good history as we can put before them. We all know that 
it ought to be introduced generally, and we know that it 
ought to interest children; we must make it thrilling, there 
must be action in it. I do not believe I appeal to an 
audience that is ignorant of the history of the Bible. It is 
thrilling and you can get as much interest as you wish. 
Those children do take an interest in it, and it is a good 
diversion in the middle of the afternoon. I just want to 
mention an incident to show what can be accomplished 
along that line. Some three or four years after I left Mis- 
souri one of the teachers there was giving in her Sunday- 
school class some history from the life of Daniel, when a 
little girl held up her hand and said, “I know more than 
you said.” The little thing went on to give a number of 
facts the teacher had not attempted to give at all. The 
teacher was surprised and asked, “‘ Where did you get that?” 
The little girl replied, ‘From Mr. Tate’s lecture.”” At the 
time the lectures were given she was too small to have them 
fixed in her mind, but several years having elapsed her 
means of expressing herself had increased, and she was able 
to put her early impression into language and she did it. 
To my great astonishment I reached a class of children that 
I did not suppose I was reaching at all. 
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That is not all the moral training we give our children, 
of course. Our every-day lectures are all of a moral char- 
acter. We take a Bible text and we give them such practi- 
cal talks as are elevating and helpful, and I believe it is an 
excellent thing for the teachers to be present at those 
lectures. On Saturday forenoon the Lutheran minister 
spends an hour with the more advanced children of that 
church, and he prepares them for confirmation, and for 
several years he has had large classes to confirm. The 
Catholic priest has come up and given instruction to our 
children and he has also confirmed classes. Further than 
that we have no religious exercises. The children are per- 
mitted to attend church services of their preference in the 
town on Sunday morning. They have no employed atten- 
dants, but a number of our most trusted girls, who are 
called monitors, usually have the children put in their care 
and accompany them to church. 

Dr. Dosyns: We have a Superintendent here who has 
been at the head of an institution for a long time and I 
know he studies the interest and welfare of deaf children. 
I visit his school often, and if there is one thing that stands 
out more prominently than another it is that he looks first 
after that which is for the interest of the pupils in that 
school. I should like to hear from Mr. Rothert of Iowa. 

Mr. Rotuert: My judgment about maintaining schools 
for the deaf is simply this, to endeavor to make them as 
much like home as it is possible for us to do. I question 
whether the teachers and Superintendents who endeavor to 
secure some ideal can find one that is better than the moral 
and religious American home. As you educate your chil- 
dren for that home life you are securing for that American 
home, that religious home, the moral and religious training 
those children need. There is little difference in our 
methods, and yet each Superintendent stamps his indi- 
viduality upon his own school. There are thirty-seven 
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Superintendents here and there are thirty-seven differ- 
ent schools, and they arrange differently the mental diver- 
sion and moral training on Sunday. Now I believe, like 
Dr. Wilkinson, it is a source of trouble, it is a source of 
serious thought, how to give to those children a good, 
restful, religious Sabbath. While we have set programmes 
as they have in Nebraska and Wisconsin, and have our 
lectures in the morning, there is this difference: the Super- 
intendent assigns the subject for the Sunday morning 
lectures. The list of subjects is made out two or three 
months ahead, and the teachers are expected to follow 
the suggestion of the Superintendent. We do not have 
chapel exercises in the morning of week-days when we 
open school. I consider it a waste of time of the child. 
In that we differ, but we differ conscientiously. I do not 
consider it necessary to take up the time of the child, that 
is everything to that pupil, for the sake of giving a fifteen 
minutes’ talk in the chapel. My teachers do that in the 
schoolroom. Our exercises every morning are held in every 
classroom; they are of a religious nature, and I do away 
with chapel exercises for that reason. I do not allow cards. 
It is not the use of cards, but it is the abuse of cards that 
is dangerous to the deaf. 

We endeavor to run our Institution upon a broad and 
liberal basis. We do not want to be confined by narrow 
limits, nor do we recognize the restrictions of the past, but 
we endeavor to take advantage of new thoughts and new 
ideas. The education of the deaf is progressive. The 
school that is run as it was twenty years ago cannot have 
the successful results that the school has which is regulated 
and governed by progressive thought. 

I rely very largely for the moral and religious training of 
my pupils on my teachers. It is to them rather that I 
commit the care of my pupils, and I expect them to do in 
the classroom what I expect them to do in the Sunday- 
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school room, and I expect them to do in the Sunday-school 
what I expect them to do in their associations of the chil- 
dren on Sunday. My teachers take charge of the Sunday- 
school and the Christian Endeavor meetings, and occasion- 
ally the Superintendent visits them in their evening prayer- 
meeting. These meetings are especially for the pupils, but 
it really depends largely upon the teachers themselves as 
to what this moral and religious training is, and all the 
moral and religious training that is given the children 
should tend to one end, and that is to make a good man and 
a good woman. 

I am somewhat in sympathy with Dr. Wilkinson’s sugges- 
tion; I can see no harm in those boys playing ball. Cer- 
tainly we have got beyond the time when such a thing 
should be considered a sin. It is not wrong for a boy or 
girl to have a pleasant thought on the Sabbath day, but 
like Dr. Wilkinson I fear the public generally does not 
appreciate or realize the fact that we have deaf children to 
deal with, who ought to be trained differently from hearing 
children. The public will look down upon that institution 
which permits that sort of recreation on Sunday; therefore 
we are somewhat limited in what we may prepare for our 
children for fear of unjust criticism from the outside world. 

Dr. Dopyns: I believe I have called on all the extremely 
modest members of the Conference, and I will now throw 
the meeting open to anybody who has anything to say upon 
this subject. The question is now open for debate. I do 
not mean to say that those who are to follow are not modest 
gentlemen, but I referred more particularly to the modesty 
of the gentlemen who have spoken. I am going to limit 
the speakers now to two minutes. 

Mr. Matuison: I was afraid the chairman was not going 
to call on me, but I have something to say at any rate in 
this matter. I come from Canada; you all know that. 
We do not play ball on Sunday—neither foot-ball, basket- 
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ball nor base-ball—and we do not play cards. We do not 
permit any of those games on Sunday. 

Mr. Connor: They did not even permit me to go fishing 
on Sunday when I was up there two years ago. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Matuison: I think our exercises on Sunday are 
somewhat similar to those that have been mentioned by the 
various Superintendents who have spoken, with this addi- 
tion, that on Sunday afternoon we allow our pupils to write 
letters home, and they take advantage of the privilege; it 
enables them to spend a great deal of their time communica- 
ting their wishes and desires to their loved ones at home. 

In regard to cards, as mentioned by Mr. Gillett. Our 
officers and teachers at one time made a request to be 
allowed to play cards. They put in the plea that it was 
rather dry and dull in the Institution in the evening and 
that they ought to be allowed to play cards. I donot think 
there is anything wrong in playing a game of cards. I 
never played for money in my life, but I always considered 
playing a game of cards a means of keeping my children 
from going out at night; I could always find them at home. 
My wife learned to play cards in order that we might keep 
our children to ourselves. As I said, our teachers wanted 
to play cards. I considered the matter carefully and 
finally consented. They liked to play cards and could not 
playenough. They got up early in the morning and played, 
they played after school, and they played in the evening. 
I watched this card-playing and I concluded the results 
were not what they ought to be. When the pupils came 
back in the fall they thought they ought to be allowed to 
play cards also. Twenty packs of cards were collected one 
day and ten more the day following. We have not had 
cards since. We are not so liberal as they are in Iowa and 
some other States. 

In regard to religious instruction, we have the ministers 
of the various denominations come up on Friday afternoons, 
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when they give religious instruction to the pupils. We 
have a Roman Catholic teacher in the Institution and he 
gives religious instruction to the Catholic children on Mon- 
day and Friday afternoons and prepares them for First 
Communion. They go to the Roman Catholic church 
every Sunday morning when the weather permits. The 
reverend father and bishop come at various times and we 
are always glad to see them. The religious instruction as 
given in the Institution is beneficial of good results after 
pupils leave the Institution. There are 150 deaf and dumb 
people living at Toronto, graduates of our Institution, and 
they have their own religious services every Sunday morn- 
ing and evening. They have different religious exercises 
at various times during the week. At Christmas times 
they hold a religious conference of members from all over 
the Province, and this conference sends out missionaries 
to some of the outlying towns; to Hamilton, London, and 
other places, and they hold religious exercises there. I 
have often thought, although I may not be right, that the 
influences exerted upon the children at the Institution 
enabled them to take part in the various exercises held at 
those different places with good results. I think the relig- 
ious exercises of the Institution are for good, and I hope we 
shall always continue to afford pupils the moral and religious 
instruction that will make of them good men and women 
after they leave us. 

Mr. Hammonp: I am bothered in the same way as the 
other gentlemen about the long hours and the tedious 
Sabbath, and our general plan is about the same as that of 
other institutions. I have been wondering whether it 
would not be a good thing to change the programme, and 
in place of the Saturday holiday give a Wednesday holiday 
instead. Instead of having two days in succession without 
school have the holidays at equal distances apart during 
the week. They will get just as much holiday by having 
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Wednesday free as they will by having Saturday free. 
Their diversions and everything would be just the same, 
but I think the effect on the whole would be better. 

Mr. Wave: As I understand the subject under discus- 
sion it is: “ Without doing away with any of our moral or 
religious instruction, what are we going to do to give pupils 
a ‘good time’ on Sunday?”’ 

I have twice spent Sundays in institutions for the deaf, 
once in one of our newer western States where everything 
reasonable “went,” and once in one of our more eastern 
States. I confess that in the second instance I appeared 
to shock the sensibilities of the Superintendent when I 
proposed a carriage ride on Sunday afternoon for the pupils. 
I rather think the Superintendent acceded to my proposal 
lest I might propose something worse instead. Now in both 
cases I saw the happiest lot of children I think I ever did 
see, and I am pretty sure my Eastern friend will not hesitate 
a second time about giving his consent to such a request 
from me. I think that the providing of a “good time” on 
Sunday is what Dr. Wilkinson wants to get at. 

Dr. Tate: I should like to ask the sentiment of the Con- 
ference on the question of foot-ball. What do you think 
of it? 

Dr. Dosyns: Let them play it. 

Dr. Tate: Foot-ball is a moral question. 

Mr. Connor: It seems to me we are liable to overdo 
these things rather than underdo them. I should have no 
hesitancy to allow my boys to play foot-ball or other games 
on Sunday if it were not for public opinion. People draw fine 
distinctions anyway. What is the difference, for instance, 
between marbles and billiards? Marbles is a game played 
with balls of stone rolled in the dirt with the fingers and is 
considered an innocent game. Billiards, on the other hand, 
is a very wicked game, played on a nice, clean table, with 
balls of ivory that you punch with sticks. Cardsare also a 
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very wicked game that is played with pieces of pasteboard 
with spots on them, while dominoes is a very nice, innocent 
game, that is played with pieces of bone with spots on them. 

While it is true that we do not allow our pupils to play 
games on Sunday, we have a very large yard, and several 
of the boys have bicycles which they are allowed to ride 
around as much as they want to, and they jump and play 
and chase each other as much as they like. We have no 
restrictions upon them in that respect. They take walks 
on Sunday afternoon in charge of one of the teachers or 
supervisors, and sometimes the older boys and girls take 
charge of the younger. We never have any Sundays hang- 
ing heavily on our hands in Georgia. Our Sunday-school 
and other Sunday exercises do not take up more than an 
hour and a half of the day, and the children devote the rest 
of the time as they see fit. If there is any misconduct, or 
if there is any conduct that is not altogether proper, of 
course it is looked after, but on the whole we let them do 
pretty much as they like on Sunday. 

We vary our Sunday exercises a little from the usual 
custom. We have our Sunday-school in the morning that 
takes up an hour, and the lecture in the afternoon, in which 
the teachers are instructed to occupy not less than fifteen 
nor more than thirty minutes. The subject of the lecture 
is always the Sunday-school lesson for the next Sunday. 
We do this to familiarize the pupils with the lesson, so that 
they may study it intelligently during the week. I was not, 
like my brother Wilkinson, “brought up under Calvinistic 
doctrine,’ but, like Topsy, I “jest growed,” and the doc- 
trinal points of the various churches have never amounted 
to anything with me. Those things have never bothered 
me in the least, and if I were to find one of my teachers try- 
ing to inculcate the doctrine of his particular church in the 
minds of his pupils, it would be considered sufficient cause 
for dismissal, provided he persisted in it. We try to have 
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taught in our school this principle: ‘“ Do right because it is 
the right way to do.”’ I never say to my pupils, “If you do 
that the devil will get you,” but I say to them, “ Do right 
because that is the right way to do.” Now I do not mean 
to say that we carry that principle out at all times, but we 
try to do it. 


On motion of Mr. E1y the regular order of business was 
suspended for the purpose of hearing the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. 

Mr. N. F. WALKER, chairman of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, on behalf of the Committee, submitted the names 
of the following nominees for officers of the next Confer- 
ence: 

President, RicHarp Orro JOHNSON, of Indiana. 

Vice-President, J. N. TATE, of Minnesota. 

Secretary, AuGustus Rocers, of Kentucky. 

Assistant Secretary, J. P. WALKER, of New Jersey. 

Executive Committee: R. O. Jounson, of Indiana, F. D. 
CLARKE, of Michigan, J. H. Jonnson, of Alabama, W. K. 
Arco, of Colorado, and A. L. E. Crourer, of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Dosyns moved that the report of the Committee be 
adopted, and the motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. 8. T. WaLKeEr: Does this motion elect the officers if 
it is carried? 

THE PRESIDENT: The chair is of the opinion that the 
motion to adopt the report of the Committee elects the 
officers, but the motion could be divided if any one so 
wished. 

Mr. 8. T. Waker: I have not the least feeling toward 
any of the nominees other than the most friendly, but in 
looking over the names of the Executive Committee I notice 
the absence of the name of a man who was a member of the 
Committee, and adorned it fora great many years—our old 
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friend and Nestor Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet. I think he 
ought to be a member of the Executive Committee. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I should be very sorry, indeed, to see 
the name of any one of the present nominees on that Com- 
mittee dropped to give me the place. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his kind consideration. I am very well 
pleased with the Committee as at present constituted and 
with their management of the Conference. 

Mr. N. F. Waker: In behalf of the Committee I would 
state that we made no change in the Executive Committee, 
for the reason that we appreciated the fact that they had 
given usexcellent service. I wasat the Talladega meeting, 
when this Executive Committee was elected, and for some 
reason at that time Dr. Gallaudet asked to be relieved. 

Mr. Matuison: We have quite a number of young 
Superintendents in the Conference. I am one of the old- 
timers and did not expect to be on the Executive Commit- 
tee, but I really think on looking over the members that 
some of the older members might retire and give place to 
some of the newer Superintendents. I remember I appre- 
ciated the honor very much to be placed on the Executive 
Committee at New York City, and I have always felt kindly 
toward the member who proposed my name, and some of 
the older members retired at that time. We do not want 
to continue the same officers forever, although every gentle- 
man 6n the Committee is a good man. I think our Super- 
intendent Jones, the Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Institution, or Mr. Rothert, might well be placed on this 
Committee. Electing officers in this way does not give us 
a good chance to express our preferences. Even though 
this is the report of the Nominating Committee, I do not 
think that Committee ought to have the power to elect 
officers. No member wants to get up and make any per- 
sonal objection to any of the nominees. I do not know 
whether my views will prevail or not, but I think it is only 
fair that you should know my feelings in the matter. 
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Mr. N. F. Watxer: I think the idea of the Committee 
was that they should simply suggest the nominees and not 
elect the officers. 

THE PresipENT: The chair rules in advance that the 
adoption of the report of the Nominating Committee elects 
the nominees they have reported. 

A vote being taken upon the motion offered by Dr. 
Dobyns, the report of the Committee on Nominations was 
adopted and the nominees declared duly elected. 

The suspended programme was then resumed by the 
consideration of the subject for the fourth hour, viz: 


DAY-SCHOOLS, THEIR ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES. 


By WARRING WILKINSON. 


I feel somewhat out of place by being put in this position 
of speaking on the subject of day-schools, their advantages 
and disadvantages, because there are others here who have 
had much more experience in this matter, and who because 
of their experience in managing a day-school are eminently 
fitted to discuss it. Mr. Crouter is here, and there is no one 
connected with this Conference who can speak ex cathedra 
with more force than he. There may be some Principals 
of day-schools present who are able to speak concerning the 
advantages of the day-school. I cannot speak on both 
sides of the question, for I am unacquainted with any real 
advantages of the day-school. I know what are claimed 
as “advantages,” but they are mostly sentimental and, as 
I believe, largely exaggerated. It is said by advocates of 
the day-schools that it is a great hardship to separate 
mother and child by sending it to an institution; that the 
child is thereby deprived of home influence, and that this 
separation breaks up the natural ties of family and kindred. 
There is enough truth in these pleas to arouse the sympathy 
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of the uninformed public and, in addition, the parents 
equally uninformed are led to believe in the results of a cer- 
tain “new” method, which results, I am sorry to say, are 
not and never can be realized. 

While I have not had the experience of Mr. Crouter in 
directing a day-school, I have visited a good many, both in 
this country and in Europe, and have carefully and impar- 
tially studied the results obtained in them. I know what 
is done in England, France, Germany, and I know what is 
done in this country. The result of my observations is one 
of those things which it is rather difficult to discuss openly in 
a Conference like this because one would need to be some- 
what personal, and there are some connected with day- 
schools whom I admire greatly, and whose work I should 
call creditable, but it is not the day-school as one sees it 
under Miss Fuller at Boston, as one sees it at Milwaukee 
under Miss Wettstein, or as one sees it in some of the Chi- 
cago schools, that I object to. The day-schools of Chicago, 
under a Supervising Principal who can organize and direct 
the classes, prescribe the courses, and watch results, are 
more like an institution than a country day-school, with 
the disadvantage, however, of great loss of time in going 
from school to school. They are very different from the 
day-school as I found it throughout Wisconsin (excepting 
Milwaukee), as I found it in some of the other States, and 
as I found it in England. The day-school that I refer to is 
the petty little thing of six or eight children, isolated, often 
with incompetent teachers, and where the teacher is really 
earnest and desirous of doing good work, she often has little 
co-operation, no opportunity for advice and consultation, 
and no classification. What can one expect a teacher to do 
with six or seven pupils ranging in age from five to twenty 
years? We all know what trouble classification is in 
schools for the deaf. I should say no satisfactory classifi- 
cation could be obtained in a school of less than three hun- 
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dred pupils. What then can be done with half a dozen 
pupils, varying thus in age, of differing degrees of intelli- 
gence, congenitally deaf, semi-mutes, some hard of hearing, 
and some of whom can hear but cannot speak, which means 
of course mentally deficient? With such a class, even if the 
teacher is competent and experienced, one has no reason to 
expect anything but a poor result. 

The irregular attendance of day-pupils is a serious hin- 
drance to their progress. This evil was specially empha- 
sized by Dr. Stainer in his testimony before the Royal 
Commission, and he was the father of the day-schools in 
London. The causes of this irregular attendance are many, 
such as distance from school, insufficient clothing, petty 
ailments, need of the child’s service at home, laxity of effort 
and interest on the part of parents, teasing of the child to 
see a street parade, and a dozen other excuses that have no 
place in institution life. The percentage of loss in pupils’ 
time and teacher’s energy is far beyond what is generally 
known. It may be said that these hindrances arise mostly 
in the families of the poor, but one must also remember that 
our pupils come largely from the homes of the poor. 

The lack of supervision out of school is another disad- 
vantage of the day-school, and because of this lack I am 
justified in saying that the moral effect of the day-school is 
bad. You must not misunderstand me. I am not speak- 
ing of the teacher’s influence or responsibility, which cease 
when the closing bell rings, but I refer to the fact that the 
children, while they go ostensibly to their homes after dis- 
missal, are really on the street. There they fall into bad 
companionship, and being, as we know, extremely suscep- 
tible to evil example and leadership soon take to wayward- 
ness and vice. I am sure that the discipline, moral and 
otherwise, is far less effective and salutary than is the moral 
and intellectual discipline of the well organized and well 
ordered institution. 
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The value of manual training is not to be overlooked. It 
is confessedly outside the province and scope of the day- 
school, save here and there a little sloyd work; and yet I 
presume I express the opinion of the Conference when I say 
that the training of the hand in the shop for future support 
and usefulness ranks scarcely less in importance than the 
mental training of the classroom. 

At the beginning of my remarks I referred to the argu- 
ment used in favor of the day-school that the child was not 
deprived of the home influence. Of course there are great 
differences in the home environments of our pupils. Some 
institutions are largely recruited from the cities where evil 
example is blatant and obtrusive; some receive large num- 
bers from the much sweeter and wholesomer life of the 
country, but doubtless you will all agree with me when I 
say that in both city and country we find very many homes— 
and it is a sad thing to say—where the influence is not good. 
Moreover, it is within my knowledge to say that the deaf 
child educated in the institution has been the means of 
purifying and sweetening such home life. I have had many 
a mother tell me that she has more comfort and joy from 
her deaf child than from all her other children. It is testi- 
mony like this which cheers the teacher’s heart, and makes 
him feel that his labor has not been in vain. 

In closing these remarks, already too long, I cannot re- 
frain from saying that the methods often used by promo- 
ters in establishing a day-school are utterly indefensible 
and unprofessional. During the last session of the legisla- 
ture in California, there was a law passed which, while it 
gave the impression that it added something to the powers 
of local boards of education, really changed nothing. 
There never was a time, if I am rightly informed, when a 
board of education could not establish a day-school for the 
deaf if the members chose. If they wished to set apart a 
room, and pay a teacher the salary, they could do so, and 
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all that the legislature did was to add a new section to the 
school law. But this act passed by the legislature gave to 
the day-school an apparent approval which it did not have 
before, and then the promoter began to rustle around. 
The method of procedure was something like this. The 
promoter goes into a little town and finds a child, perhaps 
five years old, congenitally deaf. She tells the parents that 
at the State Institution the authorities do not know any- 
thing about a modern method of instruction; that since the 
Institution was established there has been great progress 
made in the science of teaching the deaf; that now instead 
of teaching by signs, which is an obsolete method, they have 
a new method by which the deaf are taught to speak, and 
thus to be restored to society. ‘Let your little boy come 
to the school which we propose, and in a short time he will 
be able to talk to you, and by and by he can enter the public 
school just like any other child.” The teacher goes to 
another home where there is a child that perhaps can hear 
pretty well, but who cannot speak—always prima facie 
evidence that the child is mentally deficient—and says, 
“Tf you will let this child come to our school we will correct 
his defective speech, so that he will be able to talk perfectly 
well, and he will be just like other children.”” And so par- 
ents are beguiled‘ by statements which are not realized, 
and which the promoter knows cannot be realized, and after 
years of precious time lost the parents also find it out, when 
it is often too late to make good the loss. 

I wish to protest against another persistent misrepre- 
sentation which is used in the interest of the day-school, 
and that is the false statement made that speech is not 
taught or is imperfectly taught at the State Institution. 
I believe that the State Institutions generally are loyally 
carrying out the resolution offered at the California Con- 
vention, and unanimously adopted by the members, who 
represented both the French and the German methods, and 
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I am free to say that I have seen as good results in oral 
teaching in combined-system schools as I have seen in the 
pure oral schools. 

One more remark, and lam done. The promoters of the 
day-schools continually press to the front the question of 
oralism versus the manual method, when this is not the ques- 
tion at issue at all. We all agree as to the value of speech 
and lip-reading, but I think we are equally unanimous in 
opposing the day-schools, not because they teach speech 
almost exclusively or try to, but because, for reasons which 
I have stated and many others, they fail to give an adequate 
education to the deaf. Some of the strongest advocates 
of the oral method are the strongest opponents of the day- 
school. 

There is much more to be said on this subject, but I 
prefer to let others say it, and should be very glad to hear 
something of the experience of Mr. Crouter. 


Discussion. 


THE PrEestDENT: The question is now open for general 
debate. I think I voice the feeling of the Conference when 
I say we should like to hear from Mr. Crouter on this 
subject. 

Dr. Crouter: Mr. Chairman and Members of the Con- 
ference: Dr. Wilkinson has been kind enough to mention 
my experience in connection with day-schools. As all 
perhaps know, at one time in connection with our regular 
work at Philadelphia we maintained what was called an 
“Oral” branch as a day-school. The pupils went to school 
and returned to their homes every evening, as is the custom 
in all day-schools. The work of the school, while con- 
ducted by the Principal in charge, was expected to be 
controlled by the Superintendent of the Institution, the 
branch being a part of the regular work of the school. 

Now, speaking of results, I must say that the results 
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attained in this branch, conducted as it was as a day- 
school, did not compare at all favorably with the results of 
the work in the main school, which was and is, as you all 
know, a boarding-school. It did not compare favorably 
in any respect. Now that is a pretty broad statement to 
make, but it is absolutely true. There were many reasons 
that might be assigned for such results. In the first place, 
there was no control of the pupils after school, and there 
was little or no attempt at study outside of school hours. 
The pupils were not at all subject to the control that per- 
vaded the boarding-school. The pupils ran the streets. 
Parents themselves did not know what to do with them; 
in many cases they did not care. The attendance was very 
irregular, and the discipline was very poor. This may not 
be true of all day-schools, but it was our experience in 
Philadelphia. The result was there was but little progress 
in the way of mental development, and the morals of the 
pupils were dreadfully bad. After continuing this experi- 
ment for four or five years it was discontinued as the result 
of an exhaustive examination made at the direction of the 
Board of Directors; and the “Branch” from that time 
became a boarding-school, and I might say that almost 
immediately there was a change for the better. 

There are two or three good reasons why day-schools are 
becoming more and more popular. In the first place, they 
appeal to parents. A parent loves to have his child at 
home with him at night. This is natural, and if a parent 
may have his child at home every night and send him to 
school during the day as he does his hearing child, and with 
equally good results, he will certainly say, “Give me a day- 
school in which my deaf child may be instructed.” It is 
natural for him to feel this way. It also appeals to the 
public in a certain way, and it appeals to members of the 
legislature. A legislator has a little school in his district; 
public funds support that little school and this gives him 
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influence at home with his constituents; so I can see the 
day-school movement is a movement that is becoming popu- 
lar, because it appeals to parents and to the general public, 
and, too, it is becoming popular with legislators because it 
increases their influence. With us in Pennsylvania there 
is at this time no such law as a day-school law. I shall not 
be at all surprised if we have one one of these days. Day- 
schools are becoming popular in many of the western 
States, and if there is to be a day-school system established 
in the various States, it is to be hoped it will be by a system 
through which they may be reasonably well conducted, a 
system that shall be maintained in connection with the 
regular State school and under the supervision of that 
school, as I believe is now done in Ohio. 

It is not so much the method pursued that makes this 
day-school movement a popular one. The day-schools we 
have had in Pennsylvania in two instances were estab- 
lished as manual schools. The third was an oral school, but 
in all three the results were alike unfavorable. It is not the 
method pursued in the day-school that makes the results 
unsatisfactory as compared with the boarding-school; it is 
the difficulty of control, the difficulty of supervision, the 
irregular attendance, the lack of discipline, and the absence 
of satisfactory mental development. My experience and 
my judgment, so far as they have gone, are almost wholly, 
yes, I may say wholly, against the establishment and main- 
tenance of day-schools for the deaf. 

Miss WettstTEIN: As I am about the only representative 
of day-schools here, I shall have to take it upon myself to 
defend them. 

Regarding the statement made by Mr. Wilkinson that 
the teaching of the deaf in the day-schools is entirely unpro- 
fessional, I wish to say that for the last eight years no 
teacher has been appointed in a Wisconsin day-school with- 
out proper qualifications. Before entering the school for 
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the deaf in Milwaukee for special work a cadet must hold 
a regular first-grade teacher’s certificate and have had at 
least two years’ experience in teaching the hearing, or have 
attended a normal school, a college, or a university. I 
don’t believe that there are any better qualified teachers 
anywhere. 

In regard to the moral character of the pupils, permit me 
to say that I have found that since they enter at the age of 
five or six, the moral standard is much higher than when 
they came at the age of ten. Ifa child has run the streets 
until he is ten or twelve he will come to school hardened 
and usually beyond the parents’ control; but let him come 
at the age when his hearing brothers enter school and, as a 
rule, he will not be any worse than the average hearing 
child. 

That our pupils are not worse than the average hearing 
children we learn from statements made by the teachers in 
the vacation and cooking schools. Here our pupils are 
compared with their hearing class-mates, and the teachers 
have spoken repeatedly of the beautiful characters and 
dispositions of our pupils. I do not feel antagdnistic 
towards the institution, but, if time permitted, I should like 
to answer every question that has been brought up to-day. 

We certainly do get pupils in the day-schools that would 
never attend any institution for the reason mentioned 
before, namely, parents will not be separated from their 
children. You may think it better for a child to run wild 
than to attend a day-school, but I do not. What is best 
for the hearing child must be best for the deaf. 

Concerning the teachers who had selfish motives, just a 
word. Would it not be an injustice to the great majority 
of superintendents here, were all to be judged by the selfish 
motives employed by some? 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Crouter in his remarks referred to the 
Ohio law as giving the Superintendent of the Institution 
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supervisory power over the day-schools. That is not the 
case. A few years ago the Superintendent of the Institu- 
tion was appointed Inspector of Day-Schools, but the 
law was inoperative and there was but one inspection 
made. An effort is being made in Ohio now to unite 
the forces engaged in the education of the deaf under one 
general law. At present there is no day-school law in which 
the State has any interest. The slate was cleaned off by the 
last legislature when the new school code was adopted, and 
if cities now wish day-schools they must support them 
from their own funds. The State will pay no part of the 
expense. An effort was made to establish schools in all the 
large cities and put them under control of our State Insti- 
tution, but as the plan was to provide for boarding-schools 
the expense was so great that the legislature did not care to 
take any interest in the matter. The plan for the future 
will be to establish day-schools in our larger cities and to 
put them under the control of the State Institution, with 
a view of giving the best oral instruction possible to the 
children at a young age, and when they have been in the 
day-schools long enough to have the lip-reading habit 
formed, and are old enough to take up a trade, they will be 
sent to the Institution to have their speech, lip-reading, 
and education continued, and to take up industrial work. 

I feel, as Mr. Crouter indicated, that the day-schools 
have come to stay, and I feel also that there is a righteous 
demand on the part of parents to have them. It is the 
duty of the Superintendent, who is at the head of all this 
work in the State, to assist in a broad-minded and liberal 
way, and, if possible, to control them. 

Now we have all suffered as Mr. Wilkinson has from 
those little piques and unkind remarks and even slander- 
ous statements about the institutions, but they have always 
come, as Mr. Wilkinson said, from people with selfish 
motives. I should rather see day-schools under the con- 
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trol of the State institutions, working in peace and harmony 
and good will, looking only to the advancement and welfare 
of the children, than to see them established in opposition 
to the institutions, the day-school people undermining the 
work of the institutions and the institutions retaliating 
against the day-schools. Itseems to me that out of such an 
antagonism only weakness can come, and out of that weak- 
ness deaf children will suffer. 

It is our highest Christian duty to contribute to the wel- 
fare of the children. If we give them fifteen to eighteen 
years of schooling, part in the day-schools and part in the 
institution, and if the people demand it and are willing to 
pay for it, what is the difference? 

I agree also with Mr. Crouter, speaking from my experi- 
ence, that in our day-schools children will not make as 
rapid advancement in book knowledge as they will in the 
institution, but the parents demand them and would rather 
have less education and have the children at home while 
small. 

This is a matter we can all afford to consider in the most 
intelligent and broad-minded way, whether we shall give 
heed to the public sentiment all around us or whether we 
shall disregard it. It is our highest duty to give heed to it 
and tolend our aid and influence in every way possible that 
the deaf children, both in our State institutions and in 
the day-schools, may receive the best instruction that can 
be given to them. 

Mr. CLARKE: I expected to learn a great deal from this 
discussion, but I come before this Conference in a peculiar 
position. I have studied this question of day-schools for 
ten or twelve years as closely as I could, and to-day I do 
not know whether I am in favor of a system of day-schools 
or not. Could we have such day-schools as I found at Mil- 
waukee under the charge of Miss Wettstein on the occasion of 
my visit there some years ago I should be glad to do every- 
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thing possible to assist in the establishment of them, but if 
they were to be like some others I found (not in Milwaukee) 
and of whose existence I know to-day, I think the less we 
have of them the better. 

When the Michigan law was passed at the request of a 
man who is greatly interested in this subject, and who got 
the first law through the legislature, I went over to his office 
and drew up the bill and stayed with him for several hours. 
We agreed that the bill wasa good one, one that would give 
the best system of day-schools in existence, and the point of 
it was that the teacher’s compensation should not depend 
upon the number of pupils she had in her class or school, 
and that there should be supervision by persons who were 
to have experience in the education of the deaf. I admit 
that some of the day-school teachers exceedingly dread 
this supervision, and the reason is because they do not 
understand why it is or what it will be. Their idea is that 
once in so often some person is to come around and find 
fault with them and their schools. Such is not the idea at 
all. I did not visit a single small day-school where I did 
not find there were faults which the teacher of that day- 
school recognized, and which she wished to correct, but 
which she was not able to correct on account of local influ- 
ence whose power she feared. I found in one day-school a 
little girl. I put my hand on her head and said, ‘‘ What can 
this little lady,do?””, She jumped up and said: “I am not 
a dummy!’’ I was surprised and asked her, “ What are 
you doing here?” She replied, “I broke my leg three 
months ago, and father does not want me to climb the 
stairs to my grade, and so they put me in here.”” I found 
in another school three children who were as hopeless imbe- 
ciles as I have ever seen. The teacher protested against 
their being there, but she said, “‘ What can I do? their father 
is on the school board.” We have all seen many cases of 
that sort. If there were some person exempt from local 
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influence who feared no member of the school board, who 
did not stand in dread of the superintendent of the city 
schools, who could go into the school and say, “ This child 
does not belong here; send him to some institution for the 
feeble-minded, and do not ask the State to pay for his in- 
struction as a deaf child, and do not ask this conscien- 
tious, hard-worked teacher to waste her time in teaching 
this child,” it might remedy one defect. What has been 
spoken of about attendance and such things as that are 
simply defects which every public school has to contend 
with, but at present under the existing laws it is to the 
teacher’s advantage and to her direct interest to have as 
large a class as she can possibly crowd into her schoolroom, 
and there is no one to say, “ You have more pupils than you 
can take care of; you should divide the class and employ 
another teacher.”” The law says $150 shall be appropri- 
ated for each child in attendance a full school year, and that 
the appropriation shall be expended only for teachers’ sala- 
ries and for such appliances used in teaching the deaf as are 
not furnished by public schools to their pupils. The result 
is that the school board turns over to the teacher the whole 
of this sum, making a bargain with her that she furnish all 
these special appliances and take what is left for her salary. 

The whole drift of it is wrong. And yet we cannot do 
anything about it. When the day-school movement finds 
the parent of a deaf child in any one of our States, whether 
it is New York or Utah, who will get Dr. Bell to come out 
and appear before the legislature, that State is going to have 
a day-school law, and it is going to be drawn just according 
as Dr. Bell dictates. I drew a bill which I thought was 
perfect and which covered these points I have spoken of. 
I went to our member of the legislature and asked him as a 
personal favor to introduce the bill in the legislature. I 
went with him to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and asked him if there was anything in the bill which could 
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in any way be improved, or if there was anything in it which 
he thought should be left out. He paid great attention to it, 
and the only change he made was where I had written that 
the supervisor or inspector of the school should be a person 
skilled in the education of the deaf from practical experi- 
ence, to be appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; he dropped that out and put in the Superin- 
tendent of the Michigan School for the Deaf. Then Dr. 
Bell came. He went before the Committee, and when he 
finished, the bill was exactly as Dr. Bell wanted it. They 
will do the same thing when the movement reaches your 
State, and you need not fight them. (Laughter.) 

Now there is a feeling of opposition and of actual hatred 
on the part of some of the teachers in the day-schocels for 
the State school and everything connected with it—method, 
teachers, and everything else. I went to visit a day-school 
in Michigan. I was received and told to wait. I waited 
and waited until I got very tired. I discovered afterward 
that they had sent out for certain promoters of that school, 
and when they came we went in to see the pupils. I 
wanted to see the pupils and see what they were doing, but 
they backed me up in a corner and talked oral method. I 
did not care anything about oral method—all Iwante d to 
see and know was what they were teaching. I never went 
back there again. I visited the school in the city of Grand 
Rapids, and I am glad to say that those ladies are doing 
elegant, faithful, and conscientious work, and the city has 
reason to be proud of it. I was cordially received in the 
classroom, and they said, “If you want anything extra or 
special say so; we will do it, or we will go on with our regu- 
lar work.’’ They went on with their regular work, and I 
was shown everything there. Some of the day-schools of 
Michigan, not the one at Grand Rapids, have a standing 
quarrel with the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
I am told have even gone so far as to send out circulars 
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trying to oppose the gentleman politically. I have not 
been to every day-school in Michigan, for they are estab- 
lishing them so rapidly and my visits seem so unpleasant 
to them that I keep away; I do not like to scare 
ladies. When I go up to Grand Rapids I always visit the 
school and I enjoy myself. When I go to Milwaukee I 
always visit Miss Wettstein’s school and we have a little 
discussion, but we always part good friends as we are now. 

The main point is not to let the teacher’s salary depend 
upon the number of pupils she has in her class or school, but 
upon something else, and to provide supervision for the 
school. Not supervision from the town where the school 
is established, but have it supervised by a man or woman 
who is free from local influences and who can go in there 
and say to the school board or local officers, “The State says 
you shall do so and so.” I have no doubt large cities, such 
as Chicago, Milwaukee, and Grand Rapids, do get super- 
vision which amounts to the same thing, but the little 
places do not get it. 

Miss WettstEIN: I think all promoters of day-schools 
agree that small schools ought to have expert supervision. 
Wisconsin is fortunate enough to have an inspector, and 
I presume Michigan will have one in a few years. 

Although a person without previous knowledge of the 
education of the deaf has been appointed, I don’t see that. 
this is any worse than when a superintendent is placed at 
the head of a large institution without any experience with 
the deaf. 

Please remember that the day-school movement is in its 
infancy, and that it is growing and improving constantly. 

Mrs. Norp1n: I will ask you to excuse me if I do not 
speak the English language perfectly. 

I am connected with a school for the deaf and blind in 
Sweden, and my experience in that school comes from the 
fact that my husband is Principal of one of the largest 
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institutions in Sweden, and I have been a teacher there for 
twelve years. 

I think this question about having day-schools or not is 
an important one. We had the same question before us in 
Sweden fifteen years ago, and it is not yet settled. About’ 
that time we got a law that made the education of every 
deaf child in Sweden obligatory. At that time Sweden was 
divided as to the instruction of the deaf into seventy districts. 

Every institution was at liberty to give instruction in any 
way it desired to do so. I could not tell you anything of 
the advantages of those schools. The school I am con- 
nected with is a day-school. There are two that are 
mixed, having a day department and a boarding department, 
and there are six only boarding-schools. 

With respect to the advantages and disadvantages of 
day-schools, the experience I have had directly and in con- 
nection with my husband agrees with what Mr. Crouter has 
said. As to what Miss Wettstein said about control, in the 
school in which my husband is Principal there is very strict 
control. Every teacher is under obligation to be inspected. 
The inspector inspects the schools every fortnight and 
has to make a report of it. I will tell you how the 
pupils are divided in school. Every child entering school 
has to stay as a boarder, and in the Swedish schools for the 
deaf the children are divided into certain classes as to their 
intelligence, and we call them A, B, C, and D classes. The 
A class is composed of the bright children, the B of the nor- 
mal children, the C those who are not feeble-minded but are 
very dull, and D the feeble-minded who are unfitted for 
instruction. The A and B children remain in school as 
boarders two years; then they are sent to the city and come 
into the school as day-school children, and some of the best 
among the dull pupils have to go as day children the four 
last years. This has gone on for eight years. It is so 
arranged that the school gets 250 crowns a year for each 
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deaf pupil. The amount of the expense of each pupil is 
about 700 or 800 crowns a year, about $200. 

Some teachers are dissatisfied with the day-school and 
others with the boarding-school, but I have seen, during all 
the years that I have been connected with those large estab- 
lishments through my husband, the weakness of the day- 
school idea. I have noticed that where there has been 
some trouble with a child it was the day-school pupil, and 
the teacher applied to the board to have that child changed 
to a boarder because he needed to be taken care of. You 
cannot care for the morals of the pupils in the same way as 
when you have them under your eye. We often see in 
Sweden that normal children, especially boys, when they 
grow up to be fifteen or sixteen years of age, make their 
parents much trouble; then they have to be sent away from 
the parents’ home to be taken care of, and the idea of the 
English boarding-school is practically the same as carried 
out in Sweden. Pupils are sent to such boarding-schools 
when the parents can do nothing with them at home. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. E. W. Waker: I do not know that I have much to 
say on this question, but because Wisconsin has been a 
kind of storm center between the institution and the day- 
schools for many years I may say just a word. 

I came to the work with the deaf two years ago wholly 
ignorant of the professional situation. I must confess that 
I have been sorely displeased and shocked during my first 
experience at the lack of consideration on the part of both 
sides to the controversy. I believe it is true of Wisconsin, 
and I believe it is true of many of the States, that the ill- 
considered action on the part of the day-school people has 
been brought about by the failure on the part of the insti- 
tution people to recognize the undercurrent of this move- 
ment. I think we have been greatly at fault for the 
bitterness directed against us. I like the spirit in which 
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Mr. Jones, of Ohio, has spoken of this movement. I be- 
lieve the day-school has come to stay. I grant that it is 
founded upon sentiment more than judgment, but senti- 
ment is supreme when a parent considers his child. If I 
had a deaf child I should want him at home if the home 
conditions and influences were correct. I was glad to hear 
the high tribute paid to Miss Wettstein’s school. Of course 
I am not blind to the fact that in a full sense the deaf child 
never has a home unless he has deaf parents. He may be 
well clothed, fed, and sheltered, but he cannot become an 
intellectual unit in the home circle. He is largely isolated, 
even in the best of homes, and in poor homes he is neg- 
lected. Nevertheless, the existence of the day-school is 
founded on the sentiment that the home is the social unit. 
For that reason I believe it has come to stay. 

But this does not mean that the sentiment can be carried 
to any extent. In large cities, where there are enough deaf 
children to permit proper classification, I believe the day- 
school is a good thing, but I have no patience with the same 
day-school consisting of from six to twelve pupils, each 
doing work different from that done by the others. 

In common-school work there has been going on for a 
number of years a wide agitation against the small district 
school and in favor of consolidation of these schools. That 
movement is correct. The small district school of from 
six to thirteen pupils can never be a good school. It must 
necessarily lack school life and spirit. These things come 
only from numbers. We have heard this argument for 
years in Wisconsin and believe in it. It applies with equal 
force against the small day-school for the deaf. During 
the last two years there have come to our institution about 
twenty pupils from day-schools, and there has been no 
instance of a pupil who has been able to make his way in 
the grade corresponding to that in the day-school. This is 
not to say that the years were wasted in his own school, nor 
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that it would have been better had he been sent to the insti- 
tution; it simply means that intellectually the institution 
pupils have better opportunities than can possibly be given 
in any day-school, with a possible exception of those in large 
cities. I believe there is a place for the day-schools, and I 
do not think we should antagonize the movement. I say, 
God bless it! Earnest, missionary-minded women are 
zealously working in these schools for the welfare of deaf 
children. But there will also be a place for the institution. 
There are homes whose children cannot reach the day- 
schools without boarding among strangers, and this is per- 
nicious. It means that the child is surrounded by all the 
weaknesses of an institution without any of its strengths. 
There are also homes from which it is a good thing to take 
the deaf: children. 

In Wisconsin I am satisfied that the day-school move- 
ment has helped to educate more children than would have 
been reached without their existence. Our State School is 
within ten miles of the Illinois boundary line, and there 
stretches to the north of us for four hundred miles a region 
in which deaf children exist. This is a long distance to 
send young children from home. Many of these children 
would never have been sent to the institution, but they are 
sent to the day-schools at their door. 

There is a belief in some quarters that the day-schools 
will cripple the State institution. That depends upon what 
we mean by crippling it. I suppose we have not so many 
pupils in our institution as we would have were there no 
day-schools in Wisconsin, but we have enough, indeed 
more than we can accommodate. Only last year we were 
obliged to reject some for lack of room. And then, the 
point is not whether the institution has more or fewer 
pupils, but whether a larger proportion of the deaf children 
in our State are being educated than would be did we not 
have the double system. Therefore I believe the day- 
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school in Wisconsin is a distinctly good thing for the deaf 
in that State. Some things I object to, but that does not 
affect my judgment of the whole situation. 

lor fear I shall be misunderstood in this I want to put 
again my stamp of decided disapproval upon the small day- 
school which is carried on and fostered by a pernicious law 
that makes the teacher’s salary dependent upon the num- 
ber of pupils she has. I get letters from parents stating 
that when their children go home they are met by prose- 
lyters for the day-schools. This of course is not a defensi- 
ble professional attitude. I do not, however, harbor it 
against the day-school system, but only against the individ- 
ual teachers who are led to this action by our unfortunate 
law. 

Miss Wettste1n: Mr. Walker’s statement that all pupils 
who come to him from the day-schools are not up to grade, 
brings a few questions to my mind. 

Have you ever in your experience found many pupils 
that, when changing schools, or even only teachers, have 
been up to grade? Is it not acknowledged that good 
pupils don’t change schools and that the dull ones usually 
do? 

If we were to judge the institutions by the pupils who 
have come to us from there we should not have a very 
exalted opinion of them, I can assure you; in fact I have 
decided not to accept any one who has been there for any 
length of time. 

Dr. WesTERVELT: I am from a State in which there are 
1,500 deaf children in ten institutions. We have no day- 
schools and I am thankful we have not. It is my convic- 
tion that it is a misfortune that day-schools have been 
established, as they are not as beneficial to the deaf as 
boarding-schools. But personal conviction unsupported 
by fair argument has but very little weight. We, who are 
in the majority here, have knowledge of institutions rather 
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than of day-schools, and this fact weakens our opposition 
when we discuss this question. There ought to be some 
wholly disinterested authorities to pass judgment upon the 
day-schools, or they will continue to grow, and may in time 
have larger attendance and support than the institutions. 
Superintendents of either boarding or day-schools ought not 
to be asked to determine these questions. It would seem 
desirable that this Conference, or some other authoritative 
body of teachers of the deaf, should ask the educational 
officers of the States in which there are both institutions 
and day-schools to appoint an inspector, or inspectors, 
without predilection in favor of either school, who should 
determine the comparative value of the schools to the deaf. 
The purpose of all our schools, whatever the method, is to 
fit our graduates to get on in business and in social life. 
Those who will judge of their worth in shop and factory, 
and in society, will not have been trained as teachers of the 
deaf. It seems to me that the State educational officers 
who are capable of passing upon the value of the work done 
in public schools for the hearing are fitted to determine just 
as wisely the value of all that can be shown them in schools 
for the deaf. He, or they, should examine the school work 
year after year, and become personally acquainted with 
the pupils, and, as having equal importance, should learn 
about the usefulness and happiness of the graduates. The 
examiners should be paid for their work, and should in 
their reports make such a showing of every school as to 
enable parents to know whether or not what his child is 
gaining in the school he attends is of as great value as what 
he could accomplish in another school. Parents naturally 
like to keep their children at home, but they will send them 
to the school where they can receive the most good. 

It costs the State more to support institutions than day- 
schools, as it has to meet the expense of maintenance. But 
if a like number of pupils, of a given number of years’ 
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standing, approximately of the same mental condition and 
inheritance, in institutions and in day-schools were com- 
pared, the higher attainment of those in the institutions 
would be more than commensurate with the greater cost. 
Parents do not regard the personal sacrifice, neither does 
the State grudge the expense, if the advantage to the chil- 
dren can be shown to be worth the cost. 

I have but little knowledge of particular day-schools, but 
have great respect for the devoted and capable teachers 
who are working in many of them. But they are working 
against odds, as I believe, too great for them to approxi- 
mate the amount of good that the same teachers could 
accomplish if they had their children with them continu- 
ously in boarding-schools. 

In our own school, in its earlier years, we approved of 
children boarding at home and attending our school as 
day-pupils, having strong convictions that it would be bet- 
ter for them. There were parents who acted upon this 
advice and co-operated with the school in every way that 
could be suggested in promoting the advancement of their 
children. But, from the beginning of our experiments 
along this line, we were disappointed. Teachers and par- 
ents together could not enable the day-pupil to keep up 
with, while we had expected them to surpass, the others. 
We found that generally a child who went home every day 
in the week, and was not in school on Saturday and Sunday, 
lost about one year or grade in three. I no longer en- 
deavor to persuade parents to move near enough to the school 
to enable them to take their children home every day after 
school. I state our experience to them and advise that it 
is against the interests of the child that he should be re- 
ceived as a day-pupil. In one case the parents provideda 
skilful teacher at home, to take up and continue the work 
of the school; but even with such assistance a child pos- 
sessed of unusual gifts did not succeed in keeping up with 
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the class. This, then, is my experience. We have had 
children living at home and attending school as day-pupils 
ever since the opening of our school in 1876. Yet it has 
been continuously demonstrated that we cannot spur day- 
pupils to maintain as high a standing as those do who board 
in the school. I should presume that this same fact would 
be demonstrated in every other institution in which there 
are day-pupils. 

Mr. JoHNsoN: The testimony of Mr. Westervelt and 
Mr. Crouter as to the difference in the advancement of those 
who go home and of those who do not, seems to agree. I 
should like to know whether that holds good also in the 
matter of speech-reading. What is the difference between 
those who go home and those who stay in the institution 
so far as progress in speech-reading is concerned? 

Mrs. Norpin: I want to add a few words about the 
speech of pupils in Sweden. Day-schools were expected 
to be an advantage in this respect, but they turned out to 
be a disadvantage. Pupils were taught to speak in school, 
but having to associate with people outside the school they 
lost ground very rapidly as compared with those who re- 
mained in school. That is the weakest point in the day- 
school system; if a pupil is taught speech in school it is 
almost impossible for him to continue it outside, especially 
if he is living with his parents. There are a few children 
whose parents live in the city in which the school is situated. 
They have to be sent to board in the school, for they could 
not learn how to speak in their homes. When a little deaf 
child comes to school he expresses himself very incom- 
pletely. At school he is taught to express himself com- 
pletely, but if he lives at home he never learns to do so; he 
does not receive any encouragement or help. I think that 
is the weakest point about day-schools. 

Dr. Crouter: In regard tothe question as to whether 
pupils living outside and returning to their homes 
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every night have their speech improved, my experience has 
been that pupils entering schools as boarders for two or 
three years, and having their speech well established and 
the habit of lip-reading well fixed, are much profited by 
such a course, provided always the work done in the school 
is intelligently understood at home and the work of the 
teacher properly supplemented by home influences. It 
seems to me there is no argument necessary to prove this; 
in practice I have found it to succeed very well, indeed. In 
Germany this is called the internat-externat method. The 
pupils are maintained as internats or boarders until their 
speech and lip-reading are well established, when they are 
permitted to become externats or day-pupils. There are 
also maintained pure externat or day-schools, and pure 
internat or boarding-schools. In many parts the internat- 
externat system is becoming very popular. 

Mr. E. W. Waker: What proportion of such pupils 
have you in school? 

Dr. CrouTER: Only a small proportion. We have to- 
day, I think, twelve such cases. The pupils come to the 
school daily for instruction and go home to their parents to 
spend the night. And I must say that in every case where 
the work of the school is intelligently supplemented by 
home effort the result is good. About seventy-five per 
cent. of the pupils thus taught have done well. I have in 
mind the case of a very backward boy who came to us as a 
day-pupil and the results were surprisingly good, because 
he received intelligent aid at home. I recollect another 
case where the results were bad—they were bound to be bad, 
because the work of the schoolroom was not properly 
recognized at home. It would be an ideal method of con- 
ducting a school if you could take pupils as boarders and 
after having them well established in the work, their habits 
of speech well formed, and their habits of lip-reading well 
fixed, permit them to become day-pupils and have the work 
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carried forward with them as day-pupils, the work in school 
being intelligently and properly supplemented by home 
influences and home effort. I have known parents to come 
from distant States to reside at Mount Airy and send their 
children to school in this manner, and the results have 
always been good. This implies a very different method 
of procedure from that adopted by the ordinary day-school. 

Dr. WILKINSON: Were these semi-mutes? 

Dr. Crouter: Both. 

Dr. WiLkinson: I think what has been said is quite true 
of semi-mutes. 

Dr. Crouter: It is true where the work of the school is 
properly understood and intelligently supplemented. That 
is the condition. In our experience, such pupils have gen- 
erally come from well-to-do families. I have in mind a 
child that came to us from Virginia, at first as a day-pupil. 
The parents came up regularly at the beginning of the term, 
but the child did not do well and finally became a boarding- 
pupil. He became a good talker and a good lip-reader 
after that. He next went to live with his parents and at- 
tended thenceforth as a day-pupil, and the results were very 
satisfactory. I have in mind the case of another boy who 
is in school at the present time. I have tried to have the 
parents place him in school as a boarder, but they have 
refused, and the boy is not doing well, nor will he dowell— . 
the conditions are not favorable. If you can secure proper 
home influences and other favoring conditions, I think the 
pupils may go and come daily with satisfactory results. 

Mr. JoHNsoN: Don’t you think they should come to the 
boarding-school first? 

Dr. CrouTerR: Yes, they should come to the boarding- 
school first. That is‘one of the conditions. I do not criti- 
cise the work of a good day-school as such. The school at 
Milwaukee is, I am informed, an exceedingly good school. 
The school at Cleveland is a good school, and so is the school 
at Boston. But I believe them to be exceptional. 
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Dr. Dopyns: At what age should a child enter the 
boarding-school? 

Dr. CrouTerR: We receive them not younger than six 
years. 

Miss WeTTsTEIN: How many enter at the age of six— 
what percentage? 

Dr. Crouter: The proportion varies. I suppose this 
year half of the new pupils that came to us were not older 
than six or seven. The other half are older. The majority 
of our pupils come to us at a much younger age than was 
formerly the case, but still we do have some pupils that 
come to us at ten and twelve and even older. 

Mr. JoHnson: The question of comparing results of those 
who board in the school and those who attend day-schools 
came up as to the progress they make in speech and speech- 
reading. The speakers do not seem to agree altogether 
with the statement sometimes made that those who attend 
day-schools make greater progress in speech and speech- 
reading than those who attend boarding-schools. 

Dr. WesterRVELT: I should say that, in so far as speech 
and speech-reading alone are concerned, some of the chil- 
dren who board at home probably have more practice than 
those who board at the Institution; but whether they speak 
more clearly or read the lips better, is a question. I spoke 
of one pupil who, as a day-pupil, had a teacher of speech at 
home. That pupil spoke well, read the lips well, but be- 
cause she was a day-pupil she was unable to do the work of 
her grade. I advised her parents to send her away to 
another school, because her father said he could not think 
of having his daughter under another roof in the same town; 
it would be easier if she were a hundred miles away, where 
it would be impossible for her to get home. He took her to 
a distant boarding-school and she did well. She is a splen- 
did woman now. 
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The Secretary read the following telegram, received in 
reply to the message sent to Dr. Noyes and Judge Mott on 
Monday (see page 44): “Greetings received with profound 
appreciation. J. L. Noyes, R. A. Mort.” 

The Secretary also read the following communication 
from a gentleman present, which was received after 
the discussion of ‘‘Moral and Religious Training” was 
closed: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., October 18, 1904. 


To the Principals and Superintendents of 
American Schools for the Dea}: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: While the moral and religious training of 
children is under discussion permit me to present this petition in behalf 
of the Catholic children. 

Naturally the question will arise as to with what authority I speak. 
I have been requested to do so by Archbishops Farley of New York, 
Elder of Cincinnati, Messner of Milwaukee, Montgomery of San Fran- 
cisco, and others. They have seen with alarm the loss of faith of Cath- 
olic children in State schools for the deaf. This fact is brought to their 
attention not only by the priests in charge of missions to the adult deaf, 
but by the parents of such children. 

They are ready to co-operate with the heads of schools in their dio- 
ceses in behalf of children of their faith, and take such steps for their 
religious instruction as will conform to the regulations of the schools. 

It is their desire that Catholic children be encouraged in their religion; 
that they be provided with catechisms; that Catholic sodalities suitable 
for children be organized among them; and that they be permitted to go 
to Mass should circumstances permit. Should help be needed in any 
manner, it will be given as far as lies in the power of the bishops or pas- 
tors of churches in the vicinity of schools. A line dropped to my ad- 
dress will be promptly communicated to the proper authority. 

This matter is respectfully brought to the attention of the Congress in 
the hope that the moral and religious well-being of Catholic deaf-mutes 
will be advanced for the greater glory of God and the salvation of souls, 
and I beg to assure you that the bishops, as a rule, will not only appre- 
ciate any suggestions in behalf of children of their church, but will be 
found heartily in favor of any means by which they can be of assistance 
in uplifting those who are so much in need of their sympathy. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JAMES F. DONNELLY, 
446 Elton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Mr. Arco tendered his resignation as a member.of the 
{xecutive Committee. 

Mr. N. F. Warker: I hope Mr. Argo will reconsider his 
determination to resign from the Committee, and at any 
rate I trust his resignation will not be accepted. 

Mr. Roruert: I do not see why the Conference should 
not entertain the request of one of its members. I do not 
see why it is necessary to conduct the election of officers in 
the manner we do. Many, many years ago, seventeen or 
eighteen years ago, I was invited to attend a Conference of 
Superintendents like this one. At that time a prominent 
member said to me, “ Rothert, you will find the elections all 
eut and dried; there will be a committee to make the 
nominations, and whoever they select will be elected and 
the balance will be left.”” I do not want to take that im- 
pression with me to my Iowa home. I do not want to feel 
that a member of this Conference who desires to be relieved 
of an office imposed upon him cannot do so, and for that 
reason I should like that Mr. Argo be permitted to withdraw, 
and I also want to propose that, in case of his withdrawal, 
in recognition of the West, Mr. Stewart of Nebraska be 
elected in his place. 

THE PRESIDENT: The chair is of the opinion that this is 
a divided motion. The chair is of the opinion that all three 
of the questions raised are out of order, because if any office 
becomes vacant it is the duty of the Executive Committee 
to fill it. 

Mr. Rotuert then moved a reconsideration of the motion 
to adopt the report of the Committee on Nominations, 
which was duly seconded. 

The President asked unanimous leave to defer passing 
upon the permissibility of the motion until the succeeding 
session, which was granted. 

On motion of Mr. Connor the meeting adjourned until 
Thursday morning. 
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FouRTH Session, THURSDAY. 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 9 
o’clock, A. M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

Mr. NELson, on behalf of the Committee on Credentials, 
submitted a supplementary and final report concerning the 
active and honorary members present, which was adopted. 

THE PreEsIDENT: Upon adjournment there was pending 
before the Conference yesterday Mr. Rothert’s motion to 
reconsider the report of the Committee on Nominations. 
If Mr. Rothert’s motion is as read in the minutes the chair 
will rule that it is in order and that it is the business before 
us at the present time. If it is as understood yesterday by 
the chair, the chair must rule that it is out of order. 

Mr. Rotuert: As Mr. N. F. Walker, Chairman of the 
Committee, and Mr. Argo are not present this morning I 
suggest that the matter be postponed until such a time as 
they may be present. 

There being no objection offered, action upon the matter 
was accordingly postponed. 

The subject for the first hour was Industrial Training. 
In the absence of the gentlemen to whom this subject had 
been assigned Mr. J. P. Walker, at the request of the Exec- 
utive Committee, opened the discussion. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 
J. P. WALKER. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference: 

It is with no little regret that I approach the subject of 
the hour. I regret first of all and particularly that my 
friends McDermid and McKee are not here to present it 
instead of myself. They have had ample time for prepara- 
tion, are thoroughly conversant with the subject, and I am 
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sure that they could have treated it better than I. My 
second regret is that so little time is given to this which 
appears to me to be a most important subject. The Con- 
ference is almost over, and while we have devoted infinite 
time and pains to almost every other subject connected 
with the education and training of the deaf, yet scarcely 
a word has been said in regard to their industrial education. 
In speaking of the possible disadvantages of the day-school 
for the deaf we did not refer to one of the greatest disad- 
vantages, which is the fact that it does not provide the 
little boy or girl with any trade or handicraft and makes 
no provision for the future getting of their living. 

I went to the great school for the deaf in Philadelphia in 
1870, now nearly 35 years ago. At that time we had in the 
school but two trades, but the teaching of the three R’s was 
most excellent and the boys and girls went out into life 
prepared, and well prepared, to communicate with those 
around them. There were, as I have said, however, but two 
trades, and they, I am sorry to say, were not taught in the 
best possible way. I had opportunities to meet from day 
to day the deaf of the State of Pennsylvania, and I found 
that after leaving school they went back to their homes and 
eked out a miserable existence on the farm or by some 
other drudgery, and very few were working at any trade 
whatever. Nothing was done in the developing and teach- 
ing of trades until Dr. Crouter came to the superintendency 
of that school. He and I were of one mind in the matter, 
and we held frequent conferences on the subject. I will 
not say it was the result of the conferences; it was the result 
almost wholly of the Doctor’s conviction; but there was an 
immediate increase in trade teaching in that school. I was 
appointed some years later as Principal of the Industrial 
Department, and I had the happiness to see almost a dozen 
trades taught the boys and girls there, a dozen excellent 
trades, and to-day throughout the State of Pennsylvania 
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there are hundreds of graduates of the school making a 
most excellent living from the trades they learned in that 
school. I remember meeting on the street a few years ago 
a young man who had been a pupil there. In talking over 
with him matters of mutual interest he made the remark- 
able statement (he was working in a shoe factory) that he 
was the only one in a family of eleven who could read and 
write; he was the only one, except the girls, who did not 
use tobacco; he was the only one who had a trade and he 
was making more money than the rest of his family put 
together. This I regard as a star in the crown of the great 
school at Mount Airy. It may not be the reason, but my 
decided feeling is that the trade is at least of as much im- 
portance as the intellectual training, and if either were 
taken away I should almost feel it were better to take away 
the book than the trade. 

My attention has recently been called rather strongly 
to an article on the education of the deaf and blind in which 
the writer says: “The blind, with their splendid educators, 
attain to a high intellectual superiority. They become 
adepts in the use of language and are on a high literary 
plane, but in the matter of making a living they are infi- 
nitely below the deaf. The deaf frequently leave their 
school with nothing but the three R’s intellectually, but in 
almost all cases now with a trade that enables them to 
make a good living.” In New Jersey we begin with the 
very first moment a child enters the school to direct its 
attention to some handicraft. Almost the first thing a 
child gets is what we call a lesson in nature study, a ramble 
through the woods, and there we begin to cultivate the 
observation which is of equal value to the trade and to the 
intellectual work; to cultivate upon their part the “why”’ 
and “where” and “how,” the spirit of analysis that makes 
them take up a flower and divide it into stem, leaves, stamen, 
pistil, etc. It is all just as much in the direction of their 
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trade education as it is in the line of literary work itself. We 
have a kindergarten department in connection with the 
speech and speech-reading classes and their other work in 
language. Their hours alternate, and the moment they 
can lisp a word and spell a word or write a word they begin 
the work of manufacture in the kindergarten, making 
various little things, and even little girls take the most 
intense interest in the matter. Then there is sloyd, which 
they have in the school and in which the little girls are as 
much interested as the boys—all in the way of learning a 
trade. 

I have heard a number of methods suggested for the selec- 
tion of a trade for the boy or girl. Principals tell me they 
note the adaptability of the child, they know its desires and 
wishes on the subject, and consult them almost wholly. To 
my mind where a boy has a desire to become a carpenter, a 
woodworker, a blacksmith, or to follow any other trade, I 
believe it is all right to place him in the way, but I have 
not been able to see any great desire, as a rule, on the part 
of the boys and girls, for any particular trade. I find that 
a child with a good manual training, who is willing to work, 
will do almost as well in one thing as another, strange as it 
may seem. Of course, it is better for an intelligent child 
to take up printing or something that requires a large use 
of language, but ordinarily I find that a boy who does well 
in one trade will do equally well in another, and the boy or 
girl who does badly in one thing will not do much in any- 
thing else. 

The question of examinations in industrial departments 
is one that was considered to some extent by Dr. Crouter a 
few days ago, and in the course of his remarks I think he 
said he considered language, and I think he gave 50 for lan- 
guage and 50 for work. I confess that I must disagree with 
the Doctor to some extent in this matter, for we may have 
in.the woodworking department a fine workman, and by his 
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side we may have a semi-mute who cannot work at all, but 
the mute will get 50 and the other boy will get 50. They 
will both get the same credit, when one is a fine workman 
and the other cannot do anything. 

We frequently make mistakes in selecting teachers for 
our industrial departments in getting a very low degree of 
intelligence. They seem to be selected by the board on 
account of their skill as workmen. I am of the opinion 
that they should be selected for their intellectual status as 
much as for their work. Industrial instruction presents 
the finest opportunity to teach language, and the instructor 
should rank just as high in intellectuality as an instructor 
in the literary department, and he should be paid just as 
much. I find that in most industrial departments the 
instructors are paid much less than the instructors in the 
literary department. I see no reason for this. I think 
they should be men and women of the same calibre and 
should receive the same compensation for their services. 

I am thoroughly imbued with the value of the industrial 
department in the school to which I belong. I think it is 
of inestimable value, and I think we should devote much 
more time and attention to it than we do at present. I 
think there are to-day in many of the institutions of the 
country industrial teachers in name only. There are, how- 
ever, in many of them industrial departments that are 
thoroughly carried on. I was very glad to note by the 
remarks of Dr. Gallaudet that he is introducing technical 
training into the College. I do not believe he can intro- 
duce too much of it. I believe in the highest possible intel- 
lectual training. I believe a boy will make a better black- 
smith, a better carpenter, and a girl will make a better 
dressmaker and a better milliner for having the education 
that Gallaudet College can give them, but I do believe that 
in connection with every degree of intellectual training for 
the boy and girl there should be a technical training depart- 
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ment, even a trades department, so that when the boy or 
girl leaves college he may have in connection with his college 
training a knowledge of some trade or handicraft by which 
he can make a living. There is nothing more pitiful in 
this life than to see a man, a bright man, with a college 
course, who cannot make a living, but who must go stumb- 
ling through life with no prospect of better things before 
him. So I am rejoiced to see this movement on the part of 
Dr. Gallaudet. I believe he will continue it and that it 
will be greatly to the benefit of the College. 

I do not know that I have anything more to add. I have 
been called on very suddenly without opportunity to ar- 
range my thoughts on the subject. The attractions of the 
Fair have been so great as not to permit me to give the 
subject a moment’s thought, and I will turn it over to you 
for your opinion. Mr. Blattner, I believe, has the best 
department of printing in the country, and I would like to 
hear him say something with reference to that department. 


Discussion. 


Mr. BLarrner: I am not a practical printer myself, but 
we have a practical printer in charge of our department 
who has been there a number of years, and he has studied 
out and worked out a plan of his own, but, as I have said, 
I cannot say much on the subject of printing. Mr. Ham- 
mond knows our instructor of printing, as he served under 
him at one time. He isa printer from the ground up. He 
has given considerable time and attention to instruction 
in job work, does our own printing and some for other 
departments under the State government, and the work 
we turn out is creditable and will compare favorably with 
that turned out by other schools, but there are doubtless 
other schools that turn out work as good as our school does. 
We have a number in our printing department who learn 
straight composition and job work well, and they invariably 
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find work to do after they leave school in the newspaper 
and job offices of the cities. Dr. Crouter could give you 
some ideas as to teaching the deaf to run a linotype machine. 
I think they have one in his Institution. 

While I am on my feet I should like to say a few words 
along the line of industrial training in a general way. It is 
getting to be a great problem in our school as it is in other 
schools of the country. I regard it as an important feature 
of the Institution, and I do not consider that our pupils are 
more than half educated if we do not turn them out with 
some means of earning a livelihood. We have not guffi- 
cient facilities for providing all our boys the means of ac- 
quiring a good trade. Our shops are full, and we have 
nothing to do for the smaller and half-grown boys except 
to keep the yard clean, and things of that sort. Being in 
the West, our Institution might possibly install the teaching 
of agricultural and horticultural work. I think it would 
be a good thing, but we have not sufficient ground to do 
much along that line. At any rate, we, as well as others, 
ought to provide some way for giving those little fellows 
and half-grown boys an opportunity to learn something in 
the way of preparing themselves for life; they should at 
least learn a trade. 

While I was in the East the past summer visiting one of 
our eastern schools I saw a department that I regard as a 
means of solving this problem of putting the little fellows 
to work—I mean those that we cannot put into the shops 
and that are not able to do heavy work—and that is the 
sloyd department I saw in the Clarke School at Northamp- 
ton. I went there several times and the little fellows were 
working like beavers. They worked with the hammer, 
chisel, and saw, and they made various things by that 
means. I think asloyd department is a great thing to start 
the little fellows in the way of learning a trade. It gets 
them accustomed to the use of tools, instills habits of indus- 
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try, and, in fact, gives them the foundation in learning a 
trade. It does not make any difference whether they after- 
wards learn cabinet-making or what they learn, sloyd will 
be of service, and I think it is the thing we ought to have 
where there are so many little boys running around unpro- 
vided for. They should have a chance to learn an industry 
from the ground up. I should like to hear from superin- 
tendents who have a sloyd department in their institutions. 

Mr. J. P. Wavxker: I think Mr. Blattner has the same 
idea I have. He has referred to Dr. Crouter as having an 
industrial department and has also referred to the use of 
the linotype machine. I can name many more advantages 
that Dr. Crouter has. His Institution had a very large 
and handsome industrial department presented to it by a 
rich man. The most important thing was to fill that depart- 
ment and Dr. Crouter has succeeded in doing it. We should 
be glad to hear from Dr. Crouter as to his industrial depart- 
ment and also on the subject of sloyd. I think he will have 
something practical to say upon both subjects. 

Dr. Crouter: We have a pretty large industrial depart- 
ment in connection with our work at Mount Airy. It is 
pretty well equipped and it has been carefully provided 
for in every respect. It constitutes a distinct department 
of the work of the Institution, and it has its chief, known as 
the Principal of the department. We teach twelve or four- 
teen different trades. I think it would be better if it were 
known as the trade-teaching department, as we really aim 
to teach trades, to so far instruct the pupils who take a 
course there as to enable them when they leave us to take 
positions at once in the various trades that they have learned 
or that they may pursue after leaving the school. The 
idea that, if we give a boy or girl the simple elements of a 
mechanical training, he will go forth fully capable of earn- 
ing his own living is to me quite erroneous. He may get 
some idea of the subject, but he has had so little practical 
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experience that the training he has received is of compara- 
tively little value to him. We may teach him to use tools, 
he may plane and saw and joint, but he cannot go out and 
enter into competition with a skilled workman because he 
has neither the requisite knowledge nor the practice. Prac- 
tice means everything to a deaf boy; I think in that you will 
all agree with me. He will learn a process through prac- 
tice better than in any other way. 

Sloyd we introduced perhaps more with a view to interest 
the little boys and girls during the time they were in class. 
We tried it for several years, but we were not satisfied with 
the results. It may be that our instructor was at fault, but 
at any rate I do not think the results paid us for the outlay 
we made in connection with the work, or that the boys who 
took the training did any better than those who went at 
once when they were old enough into the woodworking 
department, for which the sloyd department was installed 
as a sort of primary training. I know that in some schools 
much attention is paid to sloyd work, and where means are 
ample and the item of expense does not play so important 
a part sloyd teaching may interest the younger boys and 
girls, yet we did not consider it of sufficient value for real 
practical purposes and so we stopped it. There are other 
ways of interesting young boys and girls, not so expensive, 
and I think equally as valuable as sloyd teaching. 

As for the linotype, we have one in the school and we 
teach a certain number of boys how to use it. It is not a 
difficult machine to manage. A boy who has mechanical 
ability will readily learn to operate it, and he will in time 
become a rapid typesetter. The boys who have taken a 
course with us have obtained very good positions on daily 
papers and in large printing establishments throughout the 
State. There is no reason why a deaf boy with his quick 
sight should not handle a typesetter as well as a hearing 
boy. He will learn to depend upon his sight, where the 
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hearing boy depends upon his hearing. It is possible to do 
this in a great many cases. 

Trade teaching is one of the most valuable and important 
features of our school work. The pupils of the advanced 
department get three hours every day in trade teaching; 
the pupils in the intermediate department get two hours, 
and those in the primary department who are old enough to 
understand the work get about the same length of time. 
After the full course has been completed the boys and girls 
who decide to remain longer under instruction in the depart- 
ment are permitted to do so, remaining not longer than two 
years, and giving their whole time to the acquisition of some 
particular trade. They may remain in the woodworking 
department, the dressmaking department, the printing 
department, or whatever department they may have re- 
ceived instruction in. This we look upon as one of the most 
valuable features of our industrial work. There are not 
less than eight pupils taking a post-graduate course this 
term, giving their whole time to it and omitting all work in 
the intellectual department. 

Mr. BLaTTNER: Don’t you find such boys pretty hard to 
control and a disturbing element? 

Dr. CrouTER: We did have some difficulty at the outset, 
but I have been careful not to permit boys who are inclined 
to be a disturbing element in the school to remain. If a boy 
is not a good boy he will not be allowed the privilege of 
remaining over after his regular work in school is ended. 
After their day’s work of eight hours is over they may en- 
gage in sports with other boys. Their evenings they spend 
in the reading room and library, where they are expected to 
pursue a course of reading. 

Mr. Hammonp: What kind of a linotype machine do 
you use? 

Dr. CrouTER: We use a Mergenthaler. 

Mr. McAtoney: What do you do with little boys? 
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Dr. Crouter: The little boys (not the smallest) and the 
little girls are sent to the sewing department and are placed 
in the hands of a young woman who teaches them to sew. 
For our purposes we find sewing as good as sloyd. 

Mr. McAtonery: They really get a form-of sloyd? 

Dr. CrouterR: Yes, it may be considered a form of sloyd. 

Mr. Tuomas: Is there any reason why a deaf child should 
receive industrial education more than an ordinary child? 

Dr. Crouter: I think so, for the reason that the deaf 
boy untrained finds it very difficult to compete along indus- 
trial lines with the hearing boy. There is nothing to handi- 
cap the hearing boy, but the deaf boy is heavily weighted. 
If the deaf boy knows nothing of the use of tools he finds it 
difficult even to gain admission to a shop. If he starts out 
with a good knowledge of a trade, a thorough good know- 
ledge, he can better meet conditions with the hearing boy. 
Our boys who have left us have gone into car shops, paint 
shops, and printing offices, and obtained good wages from 
the outset. They could not have done this in competition 
with hearing boys without the training received at our 
hands. If an employer is confronted with a deaf boy he is 
usually inclined to refuse him work, he is inclined not to 
give him an opportunity. This is especially the case where 
the deaf boy is without previous training. 

Mr. Tuomas: The question I was getting at was this: 
Suppose you have two boys, one hearing and the other a deaf 
boy, and you can afford just so much to both. Why would 
you give the deaf boy a trade training and not the hearing 
boy? That is the question. 

Dr. CrouTER: The hearing boy has many opportunities 
to acquire a trade that are denied to the deaf boy. The 
latter, owing to his infirmity, is handicapped, heavily handi- 
capped, whether in the way of receiving intellectual training 
or in the way of receiving mechanical training; in either 
ease he is handicapped in his race with the hearing boy. 
This is a well accepted fact. 
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Dr. Witkrinson: I noticed you made reference to the 
sloyd and I find it is quite generally adopted. What is the 
advantage of the sloyd over the Russian system? 

Dr. Crouter: I do not think it has any. 

Dr. Witkinson: I wanted to know because it is so gener- 
ally spoken of and quite generally adopted. We use the 
Russian system, and I have never been able to see why the 
sloyd should be so generally adopted; it has always been a 
mystery to me. 

Dr. CrovuTer: It is a fad that has to run its course like 
other fads. 

Dr. Witkinson: In speaking of those post-graduates, do 
they usually receive anything in the way of scholarships or 
compensation? 

Dr. CrouTEer: They receive no compensation at all. 

Dr. Witkinson: We have fellowships which yield $40.00 


a year. 
Dr. CrouTEerR: Our post-graduates receive no compensa- 


tion. They have no unusual privileges. They compete 
for prizes, a number of which are bestowed every year in 
connection with our industrial work. We do a great deal 
to encourage our pupils in trade learning. 

Mr. Drices: What trades do you teach the girls in your 
school? 

Dr. CrouTEeR: Dressmaking in all its forms, sewing, fit- 
ting and draping; millinery, trimming and making hats, 
and cooking, ironing, and other forms of housework. They 
are the only trades we teach the girls at this time. 

Mr. J. P. Watker: We have with us a gentleman this 
morning whose presence before this we have been denied. 
He has taken a great interest in general and industrial train- 
ing and has a special branch which most of us do not have. 
I think it would be interesting to hear from him this morn- 
ing in regard to the work of horticulture at his school. I 
refer to Mr. Currier of the New York Institution. 
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Mr. Currier: Horticulture has been a disappointment, 
Iam sorry tosay. I presume it is owing very largely to the 
question of location. Our pupilage is made up entirely of 
city children and they do not take kindly to the growing of 
flowers. I have had difficulty in maintaining two classes 
of ten each for the past two or three years. It had been 
my hope that I might induce the girls to take up the grow- 
ing of flowers, that being a very remunerative branch of 
business, but so far, in our school, I have not been able to 
interest a single girl. They dislike it and it has not been 
a success. 

I have at the present time twenty-two pupils under in- 
struction who would gladly get away from the greenhouse 
if it were possible. This condition probably applies to the 
city only. In other localities I should look for better results. 

I should like to call attention, while I am speaking on 
the question of employment for our girls, to a system of 
cutting in the dressmaking line which has lately been 
brought to my notice; perhaps it may have been brought 
to yours also. It is really one that appeals to me as emi- 
nently practical, because it is so simple in its procedure that 
very little is left for the individual so far as lessons go. It 
is called the Parker & Whiting system, with headquarters 
at Boston. Only last week representatives came to the 
Institution to illustrate the system. It is inexpensive, 
costing only fifty cents, and the model patterns will enable 
any child to cut and fit, and to fit all abnormalities of form 
without the mathematical features required by other 
systems. This is done by a series of figures on sec- 
tional card-board, and you can fit a 42 back and a 32 
bust just as easily as though the proportions were regular. 
The cost is 50 cents for each model, a very small expendi- 
ture, but worth a great deal from the practical standpoint. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I should like to take a moment just to 
say to the Conference, acknowledging the suggestion of 
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Mr. Walker in regard to technical instruction in college, if 
he regards instruction in horticulture and floriculture as 
technical, that we have established a feature which may be 
a matter of interest. Several of our students during the 
past two years have asked permission to pursue a course in 
horticulture and floriculture. We have a good greenhouse 
and have also a good horticulturist, and several of the young 
men in college have taken a full course with him, and their 
purpose is to make their living as florists. That seems to 
me a very good occupation for deaf young men. 

Mr. J. P. Waker: In walking with some friends on the 
“Pike” last night a girl came up to us and pinned a small 
rose on the lapel of each of our coats, and then she collected 
25 cents apiece for doing so. (Laughter.) I thought to 
myself that would be a magnificent calling for a deaf young 
lady. 

Dr. Dopyns: What would you call that; graft? (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. J. P. WALKER: Probably; anyway the returns were 
good. 

Mr. Buattner: I should like to come back a moment to 
the matter of teaching sloyd in our institutions. I think 
there are other institutions that have tried it; I believe Illi- 
nois is one in which they are teaching it, and I should like 
to hear from Miss Morse. 

Miss Morse: In the absence of the Superintendent I may 
speak a word upon this subject, as it comes under my super- 
vision. Sloyd was introduced by Dr. Gordon during the 
second or third year of his administration. He equipped 
a room for that purpose with ten sloyd outfits, engaged a 
teacher from Sweden, and gave her all the materials she 
asked for. She stayed one year, and since then we have had 
a young woman from Michigan. We have now about sixty 
little boys in that department. Some have a lesson each 
day, some twice a week, some three times a week. Some 
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have a lesson of one hour and others of two hours. I have 
been very much pleased with the results in the department, 
and feel that it is one of the best in the industrial line for 
these reasons: First, it employs between forty and sixty 
little boys who would otherwise play about the yard and 
possibly get into mischief. Second, we have found it an 
aid in disciplining little fellows who will do almost anything 
to be permitted to go to sloyd. As soon as school is organ- 
ized the first question is, ‘‘May I join sloyd?” We have a 
two-year course in sloyd and many of the boys desire to 
stay longer. 

In our woodworking department we have a man who is 
naturally a teacher, is interested in the boys, and plans his 
work systematically. He tells me he likes to have the boys 
who have done sloyd work come into his shop, as he finds it 
an advantage. He says there is a decided difference be- 
tween the boys that come from the sloyd classes and those 
who have not been in that department. 

Dr. CrouTer: In what way do you find instruction in 
sloyd of much value when the sloyd boys go into other 
shops? 

Miss Morse: They already know the use of tools, they 
know the names of ordinary joints, and how to make the 
less complicated ones, and what the foreman spoke about 
particularly was the fact that they know how to handle 
tools. They learn how to sharpen them and how to use 
them in the right way. 

Dr. Crouter: I asked the question because our instruc- 
tors have given testimony just the other way. 

Miss Morse: Possibly we have been particularly fortu- 
nate in the selection of our instructors. Our first teacher 
was a good one, and the second is in some respects even 
better for the deaf than the first one. 

Mr. BiattTner: I should like toask Miss Morse whether - 
she does not find it to be the case that sloyd teaches them 
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habits of industry, and whether those little fellows will not 
work harder in other lines than those who play in the woods 
and playgrounds. 

Miss Morse: I am not certain about that, but I am sure 
if “Satan finds mischief for idle hands”’ these little fellows 
are all better for this occupation. They are eager to get 
into the sloyd classes, and we admit boys in the second year 
of school, sometimes those in the first year, if they are large 
and seem to have considerable general information. 

Dr. CrouTEer: At what age? 

Miss Morse: From nine to eleven years. 

Dr. Crouter: I believe it is better, if you have proper 
supervision, for little boys of the age mentioned by Miss 
Morse to be suffered to play. Let them go out on the 
grounds and have a good run; run up and down hill, climb 
trees, get a good stock of muscle, and not keep them shut 
up all day. Looking to the future, I should rather have for 
trade teaching a good, strong, muscular lad who knows 
nothing about sloyd than one who has been shut up in the 
sloyd class for a couple of hours daily. 

Mr. J. P. Waker: I do not think that sloyd is a fad, 
and I don’t think it is going to die. It is a practical thing. 
A short time ago a little boy left school and went home. 
When he got home he found some pickets were off the fence 
and the hinges of the gate were off. He went to work and 
replaced the pickets and put on the hinges in better shape 
than many a man could have done it. He had taken a 
course in sloyd and that was the practical result of that 
training. I quite agree with the Doctor that it is well to 
let a boy play; it is well to let him spend plenty of time out 
of doors; but I do not want him to spend all his time out 
of doors. If we give him one hour of sloyd, two hours out 
of doors, and two hours in the class room, we are going to 
have, I think, a better division of the time. 

We have with us a gentleman who is at the head of one 
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of the largest institutions in the country, and he has of late 
taken a great interest in this industrial training. I refer 
to Mr. Jones of Ohio. I am sure his views would be of 
value to us 

Mr. Jones: I shall be very brief because I have noth- 
ing to say. I can sit at the feet of the humblest and learn 
in this regard. What I want is to get a good woodworker, 
and I am willing to pay a good price. If any of you can 
recommend a man who understands the sign-language 
and can take boys and teach them woodworking, I will 
thank you to do so. 

Mr. Rotuert: May I ask the indulgence of the Confer- 
ence forafew minutes? I should like to hear from our lady 
guest from Sweden, the home of sloyd. 

Mrs. Norpin: As I come from the country where it 
originated I should be very happy to tell you what we are 
doing with sloyd in the Institution of which my husband is 
Principal. When a child enters school at about seven years 
of age, he begins by having two hours a day, one hour of 
which we call preparatory or kindergarten exercise, but it 
is not exactly according to the German method, because 
we try to get as soon as possible to a method that is useful 
and practical. We do not take it up from a physiological 
point of view, but from a practical point of view. In the 
first year we have forty-five minutes of intellectual instruc- 
tion; then there are two hours of practical instruction. 
When later on they have had two hours of intellectual 
instruction, then there is one hour of practical instruction, 
so as not to tire them. After these two hours the girls are 
taught sewing, knitting, and embroidery, and they know 
how to cut, measure, and sew their own garments before 
they leave school. The boys after those two hours will go 
into the sloyd department, where they remain two years; 
after that time they spend four years in the school. Those 
who want to be carpenters or shoemakers go to the shops, 
and those who want to learn other trades can in certain 
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cases get instruction in them. The school provides instruc- 
tion in carpentry and shoemaking. Then the girls are 
taught cooking, and the boys are taught horticulture and 
floriculture, but I cannot tell you just how it is done. We 
have all forms of sloyd. In the beginning the pupils have 
four periods of intellectual instruction, and two periods of 
practical instruction, except on Saturday, when there is no 
instruction in the afternoon; that afternoon is free. In 
the two first years in the school those who belong in the 
primary department have five periods of intellectual in- 
struction and two periods of practical instruction. 

That is what we have in our school, and we think it 
cannot be exceeded as a good arrangement for sloyd teach- 
ing in Sweden or any other place. (Applause.) 

Mr. Walker and Mr. Argo being present, the President 
called up the motion made by Mr. Rothert to reconsider 
the vote by which the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was adopted. 

Mr. Rotruert: I made this motion only after the Super- 
intendent of the Colorado School positively and emphat- 
ically requested to be relieved from the duty of serving as 
a member of the Executive Committee. 

THE PresIDENT: The question of Mr. Argo’s resignation 
is not germane to the matter under consideration. 

Mr. Rotuert: Mr. President, I claim the privilege of 
giving the promptings for my action. I simply wish to 
say that, in deference to the gentleman who has requested 
the privilege to withdraw from the Executive Committee, I 
moved that the vote by which the report of the Nominating 
Committee was adopted be reconsidered in order to give 
him an opportunity to withdraw. I want to say further 
that this is a democratic American gathering 

THE Presipent: I think the gentleman is getting away 
from the question. 
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Dr. GALLAUDET: I should like to say a word. I do not 
think it is necessary to reconsider the vote by which the 
report of the Nominating Committee was accepted in order 
to allow action by the Conference on Mr. Argo’s withdrawal. 
That is a matter that comes directly before the Conference. 
Mr. Argo has been elected by the Conference by the adop- 
tion of the report of the Committee. If the Conference 
were not in session and Mr. Argo wished to resign his place 
he would present his resignation to the Executive Commit- 
tee; but the Conference is in session, and it is competent to 
decide whether it wishes to accept his resignation or not 
without reconsideration of the vote on the adoption of the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 

THE Presipent: The motion to reconsider has nothing 
to do with Mr. Argo’s resignation, as the chair understands 
it. The motion is on the reconsideration of the report of 
the Committee. If the motion is reconsidered it does not 


follow that Mr. Argo’s resignation will be accepted. I 
think the motion to reconsider the vote adopting the report 
of the Committee is in order. 


A vote being taken on Mr. Rothert’s motion to reconsider 
the adoption of the report of the Nominating Committee, 
the motion was lost. 

Dr. Dosyns: I wish to rise to a question of personal 
privilege. I do not want the idea to go forth that we are 
kicking anybody. The idea was that Mr. Argo was elected, 
and the constitution provides that if a vacancy occurs it is 
to-be filled by the Executive Committee, and if Mr. Argo at 
any time wishes to retire the place can be filled by the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Mr. Argo: I shall wait until after the Conference ad- 
journs.* (Laughter.) 


*At a meeting of the Executive Committee held after the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference Mr. Argo presented his resignation as a member 
of the Committee. The resignation was accepted and Mr. J. W. Jones, 
of Ohio, was elected in his place. 
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The regular programme was then resumed with the con- 
sideration of the subject of ‘The Supervision and Care of 
Pupils, Household and Otherwise.” In the absence of the 
gentleman to whom the subject had been assigned, the 
chair requested Mr. Tate to open the discussion. 


THE SUPERVISION AND CARE OF PUPILS, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND OTHERWISE. 
Discussion. 


Mr. Tate: Not having given a moment’s thought to this 
subject, I feel I should be presuming on the intelligence of 
the audience to speak upon it. It is a very broad subject, 
and if one spoke intelligently and instructively, he would 
have to boil down, and he would seek to say things that are 
not so extremely commonplace as a man would have to say 
when he speaks on the inspiration of the moment. 

THE PresIDENT: Then I will ask Mr. 8. T. Walker to open 
the discussion. 

Mr. 8. T. Waker: I do not want to be among the class 
which the chairman yesterday put in the category of ex- 
tremely modest men, so I do not like to retire from the 
field without saying a word on the subject. 

In thinking over the subject as it appears printed in the 
programme, however, it strikes me that it pretty nearly 
covers the whole administrative ground, and instead of 
attempting to discuss it on the spur of the moment an 
exhaustive paper ought to be prepared on such a subject. 
I cannot get on my feet and grasp the subject at any strate- 
gic point in order to bring it before the ‘Conference. The 
subject on the programme says: “Supervision and Care of 
Pupils, Household and Otherwise.” That “otherwise” 
covers a great deal of ground. I cannot tell just how to 
begin, unless I take a child when it comes from its father’s 
knee and tell you how I would treat it, which would be to 
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tell you how I would try to make it feel at home on its first 
day of school, ete., and then lead on up to the second, third, 
and fourth years to our older pupils, up to the graduate 
when he is ready to leave school, when he should have the 
care and instruction and advice of the wisest minds we have 
gathered around us. I think I am in a worse condition than 
Mr. Tate, but if I could divide it up and speak upon any one 
phase of the subject I might be able to say something. 

Mr. Jonrs: Take the phase of little children coming into 
the school. 

Mr. 8S. T. Waker: It is suggested that I speak upon the 
feature of little children coming to school the first year. If 
I should tell you howI treat them it would be a reiteration 
and a repetition probably of the course pursued by all 
superintendents. We take the little fellow on our lap and 
try to dry his tears; we make it appear as though he were 
going to have a nice time; we tell the mother that he will 
get over his homesickness in a few days, and after a few 
days we write her a letter and tell her that Johnny is happy 
(if he is), that he cried a little at first, but that now he feels 
perfectly at home and will come out all right. I have had 
some experience in that matter, as you all have had, but 
my experience recently has been a little unique, having 
received on the 4th of this month a half dozen of such chil- 
dren as new pupils out of the general run. I do not know 
whether it was on account of the southern atmosphere, 
perhaps Mr. Dobyns can tell you, but I do not think we had 
had a wet eye among any of the six little fellows before I 
left, and they had been away from father and mother in 
strange surroundings a week or more at that time. If we 
are going to have that easy sailing with young pupils in the 
South, much of the difficulties of this phase of the subject 
will be eliminated. 

I feel that if I should take up any more of your time it 
would only be but a repetition of your own experiences, 
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something that you all are familiar with, so I will not dwell 
on the subject any longer. If any one would care to ask 
questions about other phases of the subject perhaps some 
new experience might be drawn out. 

Mr. HamMonb: Would you have a supervisor with the 
pupils all the time when they are out of school if possible? 

Mr. 8. T. WaLker: At the beginning, yes. 

Mr. Hammonp: I do not mean just with the beginning 
pupils, but all the time? 

Mr. 8. T. WaLKeER: Yes, the first few weeks, and for two 
reasons: First, to make them acquainted with the grounds, 
and secondly, to see they do not slip away. 

Mr. Hammonp: Wouldn’t you keep that up through the 
year? 

Mr. S. T. WaLkKEr: Yes, if funds will admit of it. A 
supervisor should be on duty all the time, either one super- 
visor or another. 

Mr. Jounson: In the first year of your little boys in the 
dormitory service and in the dining-room service, how do 
you have them sleep and eat; with the older pupils? 

Mr. 8S. T. WatKeEr: In the dormitory service I should 
have about the same provision they have in Illinois. That 
classification is one that Dr. Gillett arranged. In Illinois 
they classify the little girls in a cottage by themselves. 
The little boys are in another cottage by themselves, the 
middle class of girls are all in the main building, and the 
middle-aged boys in the other wing, the older and larger 
boys having a cottage by themselves. This classification 
is a good one if the school is large enough to have this segre- 
gation of buildings. In the dining-room service they have 
one large dining-room where all the pupils eat. The boys 
and girls eat together at table, eight or ten pupils at each 
table, four or five girls and four or five boys, with a large 
boy at the head and another at the foot of the table and the 
smaller and middle-aged children at the sides. It is a sort 
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of family circle. In Louisiana they do not have that plan. 
The boys are in one part of the dining-room and the girls 
in the other part sitting at long tables. 

Mr. Connor: Then you have some of the largest children 
take care of the little children? 

Mr. S. T. WaLker: Yes, but we hope later to have a 
similar arrangement to that in Illinois. I am going to cut 
it down to the smaller tables. 

Mr. Connor: How many have you? 

Mr. S. T. Waker: One hundred and twenty. 

Mr. Connor: How many tables? 

Mr. 8. T. WaLker: We shall have about ten boys and 
girls to a table. 

Mr. JoHNson: Our girls objected to that arrangement, 
because they claimed they did not get sufficient to eat with 
the boys in front of them. (Laughter.) 

Mr. 8. T. WALKER: We have had no objection whatever. 

Miss Morse: The same arrangement continues with the 
older pupils as when Mr. Walker was there. The little 
boys eat at one table, with an attendant who eats with 
them and superintends their table manners. The little 
girls eat at another table with one or more attendants. 

Mr. 8. T. Watker: The little boys and little girls we 
put at one long table, and we have to put a lady in charge 
to look after them. We have some as young as six, seven, 
and eight years at those tables. 

Mr. W. K. Arco: I think I am somewhat responsible 
for this question, but not exactly as it reads on the pro- 
gramme. In my response to Mr. Johnson’s request for 
subjects for discussion I suggested “The Supervision and 
Care of our Pupils out of School.” I find this the most 
difficult part of my work. The schoolrooms and the indus- 
trial department are comparatively easy to handle, but the 
care of the pupils the remainder of the time is unsatisfac- 
tory, largely, I think, because we have not funds enough 
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to employ a sufficient number of people as caretakers. 
Our supervisors work from twelve to sixteen hours a day. 
In the Kentucky school it was the same when I was there, 
some of the supervisors being on duty from five o’clock in 
the morning until nine at night. Our supervisors have a 
great deal to do while the pupils are in school. In the first 
place they go over all the dormitories to see that everything 
is in shape. After that there is laundry to distribute, 
clothes to mend, etc., each day having its allotted task, and 
the very best we can do for them is to allow them off two 
days a week from 9.30 to 11.45 A. M. and after 7.00 P. M. 
On Sunday two are on and one off, giving each one Sunday 
in three from 9.00 A. M. 

Another source of annoyance is the dining-room, where 
little and big are mixed up together for lack of help to wait 
on the little ones. We do not like this at all, but in a small 
school it seems the best we can do. I venture to say that 
our friend from Georgia has the same trouble. 

Another problem is the laundry—to so arrange that the 
girls will not have too much to do. However, the gist of 
the whole matter is how to provide everything necessary 
with a limited amount of money—how to take care of 
the supervisors as well as the supervised. Our super- 
visors take their meals in the same dining-room with the 
pupils and at the same time, so as to be with them out of 
doors when they have finished the meal. We want some 
one on duty all the time, but under our arrangement the 
hours are too long. If any one has aremedy, I should like 
to know it. 

Dr. Crouter: I look upon the proper supervision of 
pupils as a matter of the utmost importance. There 
cannot be voo close supervision. It should begin in the 
primary department, it should be continued through that 
department into the intermediate department, and from 
that into the advanced department. With us—and I 
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do not know that we spend more money than Mr. Argo 
does—we do provide a great many supervisors. In the 
primary department we have about one hundred and eighty 
pupils divided into groups of about forty-five each. For 
purposes of supervision these groups are again divided 
into smaller groups of about twenty each. No supervisor 
is ever permitted to have charge of more than twenty pupils, 
and the supervisor is looked upon as a sort of mother to her 
children. As I said, the children are divided up into groups 
and each group assigned to a certain supervisor. She is 
expected to look after them in every respect; rising with 
them in the morning, she sees that they are properly 
dressed, accompanies them into the dining-room, and sits 
with them at the table. We havea number of tables, and, 
as no one table will accommodate twenty pupils, in order 
to fill up and make the number of supervisors complete so 
far as care and supervision at table are concerned, we re- 
quire other officers to take their meals in the dining-room 
with the primary pupils. After the dining-room period is 
completed the supervisors see that the pupils are marshalled 
into school. During the school period, which continues 
from a quarter of nine to a quarter of one in this depart- 
ment, they are under the care of the teachers, including the 
fifteen minutes’ intermission, and upon the close of the 
school period they return to the care of the supervisors. 
In the meantime these supervisors are busily engaged in 
looking over the clothing of the pupils and caring for the 
dormitories. Each supervisor is required to sleep in the 
dormitory with her children, in a little cubical space sep- 
arating her from her children. In the afternoon they are 
again under the care of their supervisor, who is with them 
on the grounds, accompanies them in their plays and in 
their walks, wherever they go, guiding them and directing 
them in everything they do. She is also with them all 
through supper time. After supper the children for a 
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short period are under the care of the teachers during the 
study hour. When this is over the pupils retire, the pri- 
mary pupils retiring at half-past seven and eight o’clock. 
Each one has a half day off each week and she has the option 
of a Sunday off. We have also in this department what 
we term a teacher in charge, or some one acting for her, on 
each side, who, under the Principal, is held responsible for 
the conduct of the pupils. To the supervisor, the day is 
about twelve hours long. 

Mr. JoHNSON: What wages do you pay them? 

Dr. CrouTeR: We do not pay them enough. We get 
very good service for $16.00 a month for ten months. We 
get intelligent young women, some of them graduates of 
colleges, who will come and take positions of this sort, with 
the understanding that they are to have training, and when 
a vacancy among the teachers occurs they are to have the 
preference. 

Mr. Jonnson: I want to put in an order for six of them. 
(Laughter). 

Dr. CrouteR: This close supervision continues through 
the intermediate department, and is looked upon as a 
matter of the utmost importance; it promotes the health 
and morals of the children in a most satisfactory manner. 

Mr. S. T. WALKER: Do they all get the same wages? 

Dr. CrouTER: No, we have some who have been with us 
a great many years. They have an opportunity of advance- 
ment until they get to be chief supervisors, or heads of 
household departments, positions that pay $35.00 or more 
per month. 

Mr. Hammonp: Are they all ladies? 

Dr. Crouter: In the intermediate and primary depart- 
ments, they are all women; in the advanced department, 
the boys are under the care of men and women both. I 
would rather have a woman than a man for such work with 
the lower grades. 
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Mr. Hammonp: How do you fill vacancies? 

Dr. CrouTerR: By promotion. All of our matrons are 
supervising officers who have had trhining, and have come 
up from the ranks. It is a sort of civil-service arrangement. 
This supervision is continued in the advanced department, 
but there we do not find it necessary to exercise such close 
control. Pupils by that time have learned something. 
We do try to send out our pupils young men and women, 
ladies and gentlemen if you will, knowing how to behave 
themselves in every duty in life. With us supervision 
means much, and we feel we cannot have too much of it. 

Mr. Connor: I do not know that I can add anything to 
the discussion, but I was going to ask, after Mr. Crouter was 
through, some Superintendent who has not all the money 
he wants to tell us how to do these things. I suppose Mr. 
Crouter has everything arranged as near perfection as any- 
body can have, but he has all the money he wants to use. 

Mr. Jonnson: I should like to have Mr. Jones of Ohio tell 
us about his system of separation. He divides his family 
into groups. 

Mr. Jones: I do not wish to speak on all subjects, but 
our classification is very easily described. On either side 
the children are divided into four families, four of boys and 
four of girls. Take the girls’ side for instance, there isa 
matron for the first group of perhaps forty-five. She has 
an assistant whom we pay $16.00 a month and the matron 
is paid $30.00 a month. They have primary pupils from 
seven to eleven years of age. The next family runs from 
eleven to possibly fourteen years of age, grouped according 
to their size, and we often have sixty in that family. We 
have a matron over it who gets $30.00 a month. She 
details a bright pupil to assist her in managing the work. 
This pupil is called an orderly. The next family is com- 
posed of the larger girls, and there are about sixty-five in 
it, and it is presided over by a matron who likewise details 
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a pupil as orderly. Our very advanced family, the high- 
class girls, contains about sixty and is presided over by a 
matron; she also uses her girls to assist her. Those chil- 
dren eat in separate families, but in the same room, and 
each matron presides over her family in the dining-room, 
but does not eat with the pupils. She details some of the 
girls to help serve. What is true of the girls is true of the 
boys as well, each family being in charge of a woman, except 
the high-class boys, who are in charge of aman. The boys 
and girls eat in the same dining-room, but at separate 
tables. The matrons and supervisors take their meals with 
the other officers in a separate dining-room. 

Mr. Connor: How do you keep the different groups of 
boys separate out of school? 

Mr. Jones: We do not attempt to keep them separate. 
We have an outdoor supervisor on the boys’ side and one 
on the girls’ side. The former looks after all the boys while 
at play and the latter all of the girls. I believe, as Mr. 
Crouter has said, that supervision is very important, and 
we cannot lay too much stress uponit. If I had any criti- 
cism to offer on our own system it would be that we have 
not even yet small enough families. 


The third hour of the session was devoted to papers 
from the foreign delegates, Mrs. Nordin and Miss Schmidt. 


THE CARE AND INSTRUCTION OF THE 
BLIND-DEAF. 


By Mrs. EvizABETH ANREP NORDIN. 


From my point of view, I should like to say not only 
blind-deaf, but blind deaf-mutes; and that for two reasons: 
First, when speaking about care and instruction of these 
afflicted ones, I am going to start from their uneducated 
condition, when there can be no supposition of their having 
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learned speech, or having acquired any audible language; 
they are then dumb, too, on account of their deafness. 

Second, because I understand blind deaf-mutes to be 
deaf-mutes who are blind too—not blind being deaf. I 
consider the deafness and its consequence, the muteness, 
to be the main affliction in their case, not the blindness. 
Their main obstacle to development, mental or spiritual, is 
their want of a language by which to communicate with 
others, with the outer world. Without a language, con- 
sisting of words in any form, they never will be able to think 
in a way similar to ours, or really to enter into our ideal or 
spiritual world. A language must then be the main en- 
trance to these “imprisoned souls.” A deaf child, being 
blind too, is, of course, doubly afflicted; but I dare to say, 
as to my experience, that with an intelligent blind-deaf 
child, you are easily tempted to forget its blindness, that 
last defect being of so much less importance than the other. 
I lay that stress on the definition of blind-deaf, aiming at 
this question as a consequence: “‘ Who is best fitted to take 
care of a blind-deaf child, a teacher for the deaf or the 
blind?” To deal with a blind child, even a blind-born one, 
is not so great a task as to deal with a congenitally deaf one. 
If there be the necessity of specially trained teachers for 
deaf-mutes, that need must be the greater, when there is 
one more sense lacking. Who would be more able to 
build up language in such a child than a teacher of the deaf? 
Suppose it to be a bright, intelligent child, of course it 
ought to articulate speech too; and be it a dull child, the 
more special training and experience in developing such 
children is necessary. 

Even before the age for regular instruction, such a child 
ought to be taken care of by such a qualified person, or at 
least under his or her close supervision. I should like to 
bring those children under such care when three or four 
years old. In my little school, I took a little one under the 
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age of six, another at eight, several at ten and so on, and of 
course the younger they were, the easier to manage. 
Several pupils were too old to make any progress, when 
finally sent to the school, and I am sorry to say that in some 
cases I do believe that had they earlier been taken care of 
there might have been better result. I can notice but one 
happy exception to that experience—a boy admitted at 
fifteen—making but slow, insufficient progress, until when, 
about two years ago, he woke up after having been a dull 
pupil for almost five years. 

I saw once a little blind-deaf baby scarcely eighteen 
months old, lying in her cradle, where no one seemed to 
care for her beyond her temporal needs. When approach- 
ing and touching her, she examined my hands, my dress as 
far as possible—she could not yet raise herself up—and 
when I laid my watch in her hand she examined it by her 
fingers, put it to her mouth, not to bite it, but to taste it, to 
her nose to smell it—all tokens that she was an intelligent 
child, wanting to know something more about that new 
object by using all the senses at her disposal—touch, smell, 
and taste. That child was not born deaf and blind, but had 
lost her sight and hearing by “meningitis” before a year 
old. Suppose you shut up a normal little baby at that age 
from communication with the outer world, in a dark cell 
where it could hear or see nothing, cared for, for instance, 
by a deaf-mute, what would be the consequence? O, how 
many poor little blind deaf babies grow up in such circum- 
stances and worse still, in poverty and misery, deprived of 
almost everything, almost every care, left to themselves to 
get along just as they can in their helplessness and their 
desolated, isolated state. I have seen such a picture more 
than once in my life. How many bad habits there will grow, 
how many weeds there will flourish in such a poor child! 
You don’t believe, I hope, like many a tender mother, that 
her dear little child always picks up from others the bad 
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habits she sees in her darling, and which grieve her loving 
heart. Oh no, our human hearts are so infected by sin that 
its bad germs quickly will run to seed but for a loving sensi- 
ble moral care. Most often those children are deprived of 
their lacking senses by severe illnesses during their infancy, 
not to speak of those born with inherited dispositions or 
constitutional diseases; less often their defects are congeni- 
tal. Consequently they usually need special physical care, 
the sooner the better, to recover or at least to have their 
health improve. Oh that we could get hold of them three 
or four years old to take care of them morally, physically, 
and mentally, to undo the consequences of the defects dur- 
ing their previous life, to counteract bad habits, to disci- 
pline them, to teach them obedience, to develop their mental 
and moral capacities. We should act just like a farmer 
preparing well his soil to get it ready for the sowing, that it 
might bear fruit. He could not begin sowing expecting 
good harvest but for that preparation, especially if he posi- 
tively knew his farm had not been cared for during years. 
Time and patience are needed to annihilate all these weeds, 
grown up and rooted for years in that soil. 

The care of the blind-deaf includes three different periods: 
1: the preventive and preparing period, comprehending 
the physical and moral sides, belonging principally to the 
child’s first years before being under instruction. 2: The 
maintaining and strengthening care while the instruction 
is going on. The former is an assistant of the latter. 3: 
The care of the grown-up blind-deaf, after their education 
and instruction may be an accomplished fact, to help them 
to earn their living as far as possible. 

The main object of the instruction of the blind-deaf must 
be to develop their mental and moral capacities, to bring 
them up to be virtuous conscientious Christians, ready to 
fill their mission in life, and to depend as far as possible 
upon their own work to earn their living. 
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The first condition for really attaining such a high object 
must be that sufficient intelligence be at hand in the child; 
the second to give them a language, teaching them how to 
think logically in definite forms, that is in words and sen- 
tences, not vaguely in some wordless sensations by means 
of gestures; and, last but not least, health and strength 
enough not to be obstacles to the development of their soul 
and body. 

“ Nothing is absolute in this world;”’ so here. How often 
you will find blind-deaf children who cannot fulfill these 
conditions. Nevertheless they are human beings, having 
the right to claim care and education, though they “ toil 
not, neither do they spin” and probably never will either; 
but in the twentieth century we cannot treat them as the 
ancient Greeks and Romans in heathen times did, who ex- 
posed their infirm children to a more or less cruel death, 
their lives being of no use to the state. These poor children 
very often are the victims for the sins of their ances- 
tors. They are martyrs in many a case and have an indis- 
putable right to claim all the care they need. Their 
lives can be made endurable, even if they cannot reach 
the standard of our main object. There are some of them 
unfitted for intellectual instruction, not able to acquire any 
language—the only way to get at real positive knowledge— 
whose lives yet can be made comparatively happy by man- 
ual training. They can be taught to work with their hands, 
and be interested in their work; they can be taught to be 
diligent and persevering. Do you not think such a result 
worth the while of several years of instruction? There are 
pupils who cannot be brought even up to that latter stand- 
ard; but for every half-hour you can make them busy, if 
only by removing glass balls from one box to another, or 
stringing big glass beads, or any other occupation—don’t 
you believe they will enjoy themselves by that interruption 
in their dreary, dark, gloomy hours? I know they do. 
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The means by which to reach our high object are several. 
I should like to place the physical exercise and manual 
training from the beginning to the end in the very first 
place. You will have to begin by exercising their physical 
strength, to strengthen their bodily condition, to give them 
power and control over their body, to teach them how to 
use their limbs in a proper way, to overcome their shamb- 
ling manner of walking, their uncertain fumbling move- 
ments, and so forth. By good methodical manual training 
you will develop their mental faculties too. If manual 
training be in its right place when normal children are con- 
cerned, and there is no doubt whatever about that, of course 
that training for blind-deaf children must be indispensable. 
There are several kinds of manual training or ‘‘ sloyd.” As 
to “wood-sloyd,”’ which may be the one most known here 
in the United States, I have had but very little experience 
in my school; but, profiting from what I have seen here 
and in Germany, I am going to start regular lessons as soon 
as I can make arrangements. I practiced for eighteen 
years a special kind of manual training, the method of which 
grew out of the needs and was meant to be a preparation 
for ordinary manual work; but about ten years ago I intro- 
duced weaving in ordinary looms as an attempt to see what 
might come out of it. Since then we have succeeded in 
building up a method. Teaching this sloyd methodically 
gives the best result of any kind of manual work I ever saw 
among the blind. It had been practiced for years in Sweden 
with excellent results in schools for feeble-minded seeing 
children, and we took it up, aftera while forming our own 
method. From a hygienical point of view it is said to be 
the most wholesome exercise, furthering the harmonious 
activity and development of the human body. Physicians 
claim this sloyd as a very good treatment for nervous dis- 
eases and reduced mental power. I claim it for the blind, 
especially for the blind-deaf and blind feeble-minded, as 
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a great benefit. How happy they are, when they have to 
go to the weaving hour, how interested in their patterns 
and colors! These poor children usually have no self- 
confidence at all, being always discouraged by their help- 
lessness. It almost seems to me there is no work that 
makes them so happy, that so arouses their self-confidence 
as weaving. They know that they can produce a good 
result by being careful, for the sight is not indispensable 
for that work. 

A second way to attain our high end, the most indispen- 
sable, though I will not give it the first place, as you will 
not have the right use for it until it has been prepared, is 
the intellectual instruction. Here you will have to face 
the greatest difficulty in teaching deaf children, the more 
so when blind too. You have to build up a language, with- 
out any language atall. You have to create the idioms of 
the language, its living soul, without which the language 
will remain stiff, lifeless, filled by mutisms. Who among 
us does not know about that peculiar form, deaf-mute lan- 
guage? You know how slowly you are getting on in a 
foreign language, as long as you have to translate from your 
own. As soon as you begin to think in the foreign one, 
though your expressions still may be incorrect, you com- 
mence to grasp the special idiom of that language, your 
thoughts will emancipate themselves from their former 
chains, you own the language, your ideas take shape at 
their very origin in that new language. How much more 
it must be so when blind-deaf or deaf children are con- 
cerned, we all know. These children never knew how to 
think a thought as we do. The activity of their brains, if 
there was any at all, consisted of “wordless sensations ”’ 
produced by their contact with the outer world by means 
of their remaining senses—smell, touch, and taste. During 
my ten years among the uneducated adult deaf-mutes, I 
had many experiences with their “way of thinking.” I 
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could classify the deaf-mutes as to their mental develop- 
ment within certain groups. In the first one I put those 
who could not in the least degree withdraw their ideas from 
the concrete facts. If such a one would describe some 
object he would represent facts in their proper measure and 
shape, unable to accommodate his gestures to the room at 
hand. He did not seem to have any conception of pictures 
because it was too high for his standard. The second group 
could understand pictures and knew how to describe by 
gestures what had happened; the events seemed to pass in 
their brain like the moving pictures in the kinematograph. 
In a third group their brains not only received impressions, 
producing ideas, but seemed to multiply them to draw logi- 
cal conclusions even; though the premises often being false 
the conclusions were false too. I do not know if it would 
be right to call such a result of brainwork “ wordless sensa- 
tions.” If there existed “thoughts,” how were they? They 
may be like that kinematograph, incessantly giving shape to 
what is going on in the brain. 

I remember a seeing deaf and dumb boy of fourteen or 
fifteen, not having any language at all in sentences, only a 
few words, who said to me by means of gestures about the 
rotation of the earth: “If it really turns round, why 
don’t you and the chairs and everything in the room tumble 
around?”’ When I told him about the shape of the earth, 
that it was like a ball, he said: ‘ Well, don’t you see how 
foolish you are? Don’t you understand the water would 
come off, and the steamers never could come round as you 
say they do?”” That boy was very bright and his brain was 
in great activity, but how? 

There is a certain relationship between the grown-up 
uneducated deaf-mutes and the bright blind children in 
their psychical life. But of course among such afflicted 
children we must not expect to find the bright ones in the 
majority. The United States has not as yet more than one 
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Helen Keller, born of parents with cultivated minds, a 
genius, living all her life under extraordinarily fortunate 
circumstances, the object for the whole American nation’s 
favor and pride and the world’s admiration. I never heard 
of her equal in any country in Europe, and if there might 
arise one, I do not think there would be done for his or her 
development anything equal to what has been done here 
for Miss Keller. She is a triumph for her country and for 
all her teachers. Her high standard in knowledge and men- 
tal development must be of invaluable importance to science 
in general, and to psychology particularly, manifesting 
the perfect emancipation of a human soul imprisoned in 
a defective human body. She has evidently disproved as 
well the opinion of the ancient heathen Greek philosopher, 
Aristotle, who declared, 300 B. C., a deaf-mute to be a 
human being without any reason at all, as that of Augus- 
tine, who declared a deaf-mute not able to conceive God. 

But we must not at all consider Miss Keller to be a typi- 
cal blind-deaf person. No, that would be too great a dis- 
couragement for us, who are working under less fortunate 
conditions. Then let us go back to our normally gifted 
blind-deaf. 

I had to begin teaching that little pupil whom I mentioned 
—of scarcely six—only some days after her admittance. 
There came a professor of psychology from the University 
of Upsala, on purpose to study such children. When learn- 
ing there was just a fresh, untouched little “bud,’’ he asked 
urgently that I might begin her instruction in his presence. 
Of course I was willing; but I doubted as to what would 
come out of such lessons with a child undisciplined, bad- 
tempered, with a strong will of her own, as I knew her to 
be. I shall be pleased to give you a short sketch of those 
first lessons. She had proved herself to be very intelligent, 
so we were anxious, both of us, the professor and I, to begin. 

I had placed a lot of oranges and apples, almonds, hazel- 
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nuts, on a big tray, and put it on the table. We sat down 
there, I taking the little girl on my lap, letting her touch 
and investigate all those things, which she was very eager 
to do. After a few minutes she turned to me just as if to 
ask, ‘What do you want?” I then took with her little 
hand an almond, laying it aside, took a second, a third, and 
made her repeat this. She then took a hazelnut instead of 
an almond. I tried the same experiment over again, en- 
deavoring to point out to her that I would not have the 
hazelnuts, but the almonds, laid aside. She made some 
more attempts, but did not recognize the almonds; then 
she got angry, throwing herself on the floor, kicking and 
crying. She understood the order to remove those objects, 
never minding the special kind on which I wanted to fix her 
attention. I had referred to her sense of touchonly. After 
a little while I took her again, put an apple in one hand and 
an orange in the other, letting her smell the one after the 
other. Having repeated that, referring to her sense of 
smell too, we laid the orange back again on the tray, laying 
the apple aside. So I indicated the same exercise again. 

Happy to have caught my idea, she quickly passed over 
the objects and getting at an orange, put it to her nose, 
then to mine, to learn if I would approve of that choice, but 
having made a slight denying touch on her hand, she put it 
back again, took an apple, smelled it, nodding approval of 
herself, laying it aside, and so on until she could find no 
more of the ten apples. At first she used her smell to dis- 
cover the different kinds of fruit, but after three or four 
times, she knew them instantly by touch only. Then mak- 
ing her take again a hazelnut in one hand and an almond in 
the other, patting approvingly the hand that held the 
almond, she understood quickly my desire and took away 
every almond, but seemed to examine them closely at first 
to decide upon which was which. That was our first les- 
son. She had learned to fix her attention on a certain 
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thing, discerning between similar ones, and to obey com- 
mands, perhaps her first act of obedience. After a few 
minutes of play we began again, taking a hazelnut and an 
almond, the latter of which she had to taste to arouse her 
interest. Then I took one more, put it in her left hand, 
forming an “a” by her right one, instantly letting her touch 
the almond in her left hand, repeating that exercise some 
ten times without results. Then for a change, and to make 
her notice what was going on, I put a hazelnut in her left 
hand, forming in her right one an “h” repeatedly, referring 
to the corresponding object in her right. She did not take 
heed of these signs but began to get impatient again. So I 
interrupted the lesson for a moment, sent for a common 
tiny ribbon, and, when beginning again, tied her little fin- 
gers together to form the letter “h” which seemed to her 
a funny joke, and so she became interested. I had not 
until now been able to notice the slightest apprehension in 
her as to what was going on with her right hand, but to my 
great surprise and joy she took my right hand, arranging 
my fingers to form an “h,” tying it up with the ribbon 
exactly as I had done to her. 

When I would do the same play with her again, she knew 
by herself how to form the “h”’ and tie it up. 

Next morning, we repeated the exercises with “h” and 
“a,” referring to their respective objects and adding a “c”’ 
for cake. I had to hurry on, so I now changed to give her 
a second problem. Hitherto she had had the object placed 
in her hand and learned to name it by its initial letter; now 
I made her make, for instance, an “a” with her right hand, 
indicating to her to find the corresponding object and to 
put it into my hand, varying the exercise with the objects 
according to her power. After a short rest—each lesson 
was not to take more than fifteen minutes—we went on 
again with the third problem. I put my right hand inside 
hers, formingan “a,” “h,”’ “ce,” ete., encouraging her to give 
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me what I wanted. Oh how delighted she was when in- 
stantly getting at the meaning, but how impatient and 
angry, throwing herself upon the floor, kicking and crying, 
when not. (We had to be careful about her, not to arouse 
the ill temper of that naughty little creature on whom so 
much depended, in order that the professor, who was deeply 
interested in the case, might be able to make some psycho- 
logical observations.) At the end of that fourth lesson I 
could command her by taking her finger and pointing to the 
mouth of one or another comrade present and making the 
manual sign “a,” “h,” or “e,”’ to give him or her a hazelnut 
or an almond, ete. She was most delighted, of course, when 
I told her to put this or that in her own mouth. 

Of course I do not pretend here to say that she knew any- 
thing more about these objects than what she had learned 
by experience during these lessons, but she had learned to 
call them by name, though imperfectly, to recognize them 
from others, and finally got the key for communication 
with others by means of words of language. 

All that happened a few days before Christmas. The 
vacation had already begun, so we had to give up all further 
instruction until the spring term, some weeks later. It 
would not have been wise either to go on at that speed with 
such a babe, scarcely six years old, and not in the least pre- 
pared for that mental work. She made it hard too by her 
lack of obedience. She had not as yet learned in any way 
to submit her will, and I am sorry to say that her instruc- 
tion was not started at the right moment, so we are still 
suffering under that undisciplined mind of hers. I hope it 
will be overcome by and by with her growing mental 
development. 

After having taught, for instance, five different names of 
objects by only their first letters, I take the whole words for 
the next new ones, then usually some verbs: to sit, walk, 
run, etc. At that time I teach the pupils their proper 
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names. Having first taught the verbs in the imperative 
mood so as to be able to give the order, “Stand, sit, walk,” 
teach them to say “ Malla sits,’ “ Malla walks,” using the 
verb in the present tense. In the beginning I prefer using 
the proper name instead of the pronoun to avoid confusion, 
nevertheless teaching them to use the second person “ you”’ 
when needed. 

The pupils have to begin, as you see, to learn the language 
by building it up, by constructing it, by putting together 
every little part they learn to form sentences. I prefer 
that way at the very beginning, because I want to get them 
into activity, into mental initiation, as soon as possible, to 
awake and increase their interest. I remember my exper- 
ience when working for years among the deaf-mutes neg- 
lected in their childhood, admitted to school first at fifteen to 
thirty years of age. How happy they were and beaming 
with joy when, having learned the first words that anybody 
could understand, they themselves used them. Oh what 
pleasure! It did not please them at all in the same degree 
at first, that they could understand me. Oh no, but that 
they could make themselves understood. 

I cannot go on telling step by step how I manage to teach 
language, but as soon as we reach the point of their having 
learned the most simple forms of sentences we change the 
method. The pupils hitherto having learned language by 
construction, now they will have to absorb it by imitation. 
To that end we use, as far as possible, perfect normal sen- 
tences in a simple form, in order to give them models for 
expression of their thoughts in a normal way, avoiding 
mutisms and not tolerating them either. We now begin 
reading little simple descriptions and stories, teaching the 
pupils not to stop for some strange unknown words, but to 
try to grasp the sense of what they are reading. Mean- 
while, we have to keep up the old method in a certain meas- 
ure, to make them not only understand what they read but 
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use the new forms and expressions to enlarge their lan- 
guage methodically. I think we have, in the Swedish 
language, at the very starting point, many difficulties, 
many stumbling-blocks you never dream of, making the 
beginning harder to overcome. 

As soon as possible we take up the same subjects you 
have in ordinary schools for the deaf, drawing with pen- 
ceil, writing with ink, and so forth. Teaching number in a 
practical way, not requiring any language, we try from the 
beginning to give them ideas and conceptions of number. 
Three, for instance, is 3, and not 3 times 1. Five is 5 and 
not 5 times 1. You can get almost any normal child at 
four to five years of age to count, say pearls, to 10—20—100, 
without having the slightest conception of number. When 
asked to give you 10 pearls, for instance, they give you 10 
times 1 pearl. Here I could speak again from my experi- 
ence with adults. They usually could appreciate money, 
how much they had earned, how much to spend, and so 
forth; but they did not count or calculate as we do. They 
counted by twos or fives or tens; the more developed, the 
larger the numbers within the respective groups. 12 was 
2+242+4+2+42+2, or 54542, or 10+2. I remember 
especially a man who told me he was 10+10+10+5+3 
years old. 

Outsiders usually say, when talking about the blind-deaf, 
“Oh yes, that you can teach them how to work with their 
hands, I can understand, and I see you can teach them to 
read and write; but that you can give them abstract ideas, 
teach them about God and spiritual things, seems to me 
incomprehensible, almost impossible.” 

Then I have to answer that, believing in our divine ori- 
gin, that ‘‘the Lord God formed man and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life,” or, according to the Swedish 
version, “a living spirit,’’ I believe I have only to awaken 
and develop that which is hidden there among the weeds, 
the Spirit of God, which is the spirit of life. 
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I remember my first experience in teaching a blind-deaf 
boy about God. He had learned that bread is made of meal, 
meal of seed, seed grows because it rains and the sun shines. 
His coat was made of wool, wool we get from sheep, sheep 
grow because they eat grass, grass grows because it rains 
and the sun shines, and so we always went from the periph- 
ery to the center, the sun, trying to refer every good 
thing he profited by to the sun. One day, a bright warm 
spring day, the sun shining brightly, when outside enjoy- 
ing that charming weather we appreciate so much after our 
long cold dreary winter, we were talking about the sun; 
recalling all his experiences with the sun, I suddenly asked 
him, ‘‘Who made the sun?” He started at that question, 
looked very much embarrassed, breathed quickly, almost 
panting, and then repeating my question slowly, he an- 
swered, ‘I do not know.” I shall never forget this occasion 
and his appearance, when I told him God made the sun. It 
seemed to overpower him, that somebody had made the 
sun. I repeated, “God made the sun. God is good. 
God is love.” He seemed not to care about anything else 
for a good while. He seemed to have entered from the 
outer world into the inner spiritual world. His experiences 
were something like what takes place when two little elder- 
pith balls, charged with positive and negative electricity, ap- 
proach each other, but there was the great difference that 
his awakening spirit never repulsed the revelation of and by 
the Spirit of God. No, it proved to be a living real com- 
munion, growing in intensity and affection from year to 
year. 

To complete my programme, I should have to finish by 
talking about the care of the blind-deaf after they have 
been educated. I know they should be taken care of, and 
I know, too, how I would organize this care in a working 
home where they could, partially at least, earn their living 
by practicing what they have learned through manual train- 
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ing, where they could go on developing their minds too, 
where they could be made happy, being surrounded by lov- 
ing interested hearts understanding them; where they 
could be sheltered from a life of calamity, of double misery. 

But to talk about that would be like a blind person dis- 
cussing colors. I have had no experience whatever of such 
a blessed arrangement. No, my heart is bleeding for my 
poor blind-deaf, who have left school from time to time. 
Their life is but a wreck, a deep misery. I really have 
asked myself whether it could be right to educate, to teach, 
to develop those unfortunate ones, and then to throw them 
back into their former condition again, which must be the 
more cruel after they have experienced a life in some degree 
corresponding to human claims. 

I shall have to send next year five pupils home after the 

completion of the school course unless I can raise money 
to make arrangements for a working home to which to 
transfer them; and I shall likewise have to send back five 
feeble-minded blind, not deaf, if I cannot make arrange- 
ments for a refuge to receive them and to care for them, to 
save them in many cases from being treated worse than 
animals. (Applause). 
_ Miss Amkea Schmidt was on the programme for a paper 
on “The Work with the Deaf in Germany,’ but she said 
that she felt that she had no authority to discuss so broad 
a subject, and instead would confine herself to a description 
of the work done in the school at Emden, with which she 
is connected. As she spoke from written notes the stenog- 
rapher did not take down what she said, supposing she 
would give her manuscript to the Secretary; but when the 
Secretary asked her for it she said she wished first to revise 
it; and what she finally let him have was, much to his 
regret, only the concluding words of her paper, in which 
she gave her impressions of the work done in American 
schools, so far as she had observed it, as follows: 


IMPRESSIONS OF WORK IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


By AMKEA SCHMIDT. 


My government sends me to this country to study Ameri- 
can schools and ways of educating deaf and dumb children, 
and to look for any arrangements and expedients which 
may profitably be adopted by German teachers as a help in 
our difficult work. I have been scarcely a fortnight in 
America and have visited up to this time only three 
schools, but I can tell you I admire your work. 

German teachers generally think the Americans are prac- 
tical, energetic, and intelligent, but that there is one thing 
they perhaps lack, namely, what we call the “ Pestalozzi- 
seele”’ (zeal, spirit, and self-sacrifice). All of you know the 
grand reformer of Switzerland in things of education whom 
you honor in the statue before the Education building, and 
I need not tell you that he taught us to be with our pupils 
like mothers with their children, sacrificing ourselves to 
serve the little ones, because love is the nervus rerum of 
everything and the condition of all results. 

I must confess, I myself thought before being here that 
the “ Pestalozziseele” is a privilege only of German teach- 
ers, and that the practical Americans could have no under- 
standing of it. And now I have come to you and have 
seen your work, which I dare say differs in many points 
from our own. But the principle is the same, the “ Pesta- 
lozziseele”’ lives as well in American teachers as in their breth- 
ren on the other side of the ocean, from whence I came with 
so many prejudices. 

Let me shake hands with you, dear colleagues in the 
country of the future, as a German writer calls this grand 
America. Let me shake hands with you, and tell you I 
hope with all my heart that both the American and the 
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German teachers may grow into their work more and 
more, helping one another by different views and experi- 
ences to raise the education of the deaf to a perpetually 
growing perfectness. (Applause.) 

THE PresipENT: In behalf of the Conference I wish to 
thank the ladies for the excellent papers they have read, 
and to assure them that nothing that has occurred during 
the sessions of the Conference has given the members 
greater pleasure. I am informed that Mr. Nasiki of Japan, 
who was expected to be with us this morning, is now on his 
way back to Japan, and we shall have to do without his 


paper. 
The next subject on the programme was— 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE ANNALS. 
Including the Report of the Editor. 
By Epwarp ALLEN Fay. 


Mr. President and Members of the Conference: 

With your permission I will first read my report as editor 
and treasurer of the Annals for the past four years. This 
report has already been submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee, who have examined the accounts and vouchers and 
certified to their correctness, and have also accepted the 
report, approved its recommendations, and instructed me 
to present it to the Conference. 


WasuHinatTon, D. C., Oct. 15, 1904. 


Mr. R. O. JoHNSON, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. 


Str: I respectfully submit the following summary of my receipts and 
disbursements as editor of the American Annals of the Deaf and treas- 
urer of the Committee from the date of my last report, June 25, 1900, to 
this day, October 15, 1904: 


Report of the Editor of the Annals. 


REcEIPTs. 


From balance on hand June 25, 1900 
‘assessments on schools. 
individual subscriptions 
sale of back volumes and numbers 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


For printing and engraving 
“salary of editor 
articles of contributors 
rent and care of office 
travelling expenses 
postage, expressage, stationery, etc 
back volumes and numbers 
“overpayment returned 
Balance on hand October 15, 1904 


$9, 326 35 


I submit, also, for the examination of the Committee the book con- 
taining the Annals’ account with the treasurer, which shows all receipts 
and disbursements in detail; also vouchers for all disbursements. 

Of the balance on hand above reported, $779.54 are deposited in the 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York, in the name of E. A. Fay, and 
draw an annual interest of four per cent., compounded semi-annually; 
$275.75 are deposited in the American Security and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., in the name of E. A. Fay, Treasurer, and draw inter- 
est of two per cent. per annum on monthly balances, credited semi- 
annually. 

The schools contributing to the support of the Annals are nearly the 
same as reported at the meeting of the Committee at Talladega four 
years ago, and the amounts contributed are nearly the same. The only 
changes have been that the New England Industrial School has with- 
drawn—temporarily, I hope—from the support of the Annals, while the 
Arkansas, Florida, Montana, Nebraska, and Oregon Schools, which at 
the date of the last report were not contributing to the support of the 
Annals, are now doing so.* The assessments of some of the other 


* Since this report was presented the Louisiana, New Brunswick, and 
Wisconsin Schools have assumed their share of the burden of support of 
the Annals. 


$1, 386 07 
6,555 30 
1,030 18 
155 54 
64 00 
131 60 
“sale of other publications 3 66 
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schools have also been slightly raised or lowered by the increased or 
diminished number of pupils reported as present November 10, 1903, 
as compared with the number reported for the same date in 1899. The 
rate of assessment remains the same, viz., twenty cents a pupil, and is 
based on the number of pupils reported as present in the several schools 
on the tenth of November in each year. A few schools pay more than 
their assessment, receiving a proportionally greater number of copies of 
the Annals, and a few pay less, receiving a proportionally smaller num- 
ber of copies. 

The schools now contributing to the support of the Annals, and the 
payments of each school for the present year, are as follows: 


Mississippi 

American 36 Missouri 

Arkansas : Montana 

Central New York 30 
Clarke 


Georgia ‘ Oregon 
Halifax : Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Oral 
Rhode Island 
St. Joseph’s, New York .. 
South Carolina 
Kentucky 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s... 3: 
Maine 
Manitoba ‘ y 
2: West Virginia 
Maryland Colored : Western New York....... 
Michigan Western Pennsylvania ... 
Minnesota 


Since the rate of assessment was reduced six years ago from thirty 
cents a pupil to twenty cents, and the subscription price was changed 
from $3.00 to $2.00, our annual receipts have been less than our annual 
expenditures, so that the surplus on hand, which was $1,520 in 1898, 
has gradually diminished to $1,055 in 1904. The wolf, however, is not 
yet at the door, and we may hope that with the growth of the schools 
now supporting the Annals, and the increasing number of others able 
and willing to bear a share of the burden of support, no advance in the 
present rate of assessment will be necessary, and at some time it may 
even be further reduced. The present editor, during his long term of 
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office, has had the pleasure of seeing it reduced from fifty cents a pupil 
to forty cents, thirty cents, and finally twenty cents, while at the same 
time the number of pages per volume has been nearly doubled. 

Since 1901 the Annals has been published bi-monthly during the 
school year, giving five numbers a year instead of six. This has not 
occasioned any diminution in the number of pages in each volume, but 
on the contrary there has been an increase. 

A new feature that has been introduced into the Annals during the 
past two years is the publication in each January number, in addition 
to the usual statistics of schools, of an alphabetical list, aiming to be ac- 
curate and complete, of all American instructors of the deaf,together with 
the name and location of the school with which each is connected and, 
so far as possible, the kind of work, as oral, manual, or industrial, in 
which the teacher is engaged. For the information upon which this 
list is based, as well as for that of the tabular statement of statistics, the 
editor is indebted to the Superintendents and Principals of the schools, 
and he is especially grateful to those of them, constituting the large 
majority, who furnish the information promptly. 

On the completion of each ten volumes of the Annals it has been the 
custom to publish a comprehensive Index to them. At the end of next 
year our fifth decade of volumes will be concluded, and I respectfully 
recommend that an Index to them be issued as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 

Usually the Conferences of Superintendents and Principals have been 
held at some school for the deaf and the proceedings have been re- 
ported and published at the expense of the school entertaining the 
Conference. As that arrangement is not practicable for the Ninth Con- 
ference, I respectfully recommend that the chairman of the Committee 
be authorized to engage a stenographer to report the proceedings at the 
expense of the Annals fund, and that the proceedings be published in 
the Annals. 


Respectfully submitted. 
EDWARD ALLEN FAY, 


Editor and Treasurer. 


Dr. Dopyns: I should like to ask Dr. Fay one question. 
Did I understand him to say that the money is deposited 
in one of the banks in the name of E. A. Fay? 

Mr. Fay: Yes, the money is so deposited in the Seamen’s 
Savings Bank, because that bank declines to open accounts 
with societies, trustees, or administrators. It receives 
deposits from individuals only. 

Dr. Dosyns: I did not mean to cast any reflection upon 
Dr. Fay’s disposition of the fund. 
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Mr. Fay: I am glad Dr. Dobyns asked the question and 
gave me the opportunity to make the explanation. 

The Committee have asked me to add a few words con- 
cerning “The Prospects of the Annals.” With this I shall 
not detain you long. Indeed, the present time does not 
seem to be quite the appropriate one to speak of the “‘ Pros- 
pects’’ of the Annals. When a periodical makes its first 
appearance it generally issues a prospectus in which it sets 
forth its aims and purposes; but the Annals made its first 
appearance fifty-six years ago; it is rather late in the 
day for it to be issuing a prospectus now. 

Furthermore, one cannot make many suggestions as to 
the future possibilities of the Annals which were not made 
by the broad-minded and far-sighted men—the instructors 
of the American School at Hartford—who founded this 
periodical fifty-six years ago. Their aims and ambitions 
were so high, the plans they laid out were so broad and com- 
prehensive, and yet so clearly defined and closely limited, 
that all that subsequent editors have been and, as I believe, 
all that future editors will be able to do, is to endeavor to 
live up to the lofty standard they proposed. To give statis- 
tics of every kind relating to the deaf; to describe their 
social and political condition in ancient times; to write the 
history of the first attempts made to instruct them and of 
the progress of the art down to the present time; to give 
historical sketches of all the schools for the deaf in this 
country, with briefer and more general notices of those in 
foreign lands; biographical sketches of individual deaf per- 
sons who, for any reason, might be thought worthy of such 
distinction; notices of books relating to the instruction of 
the deaf; a survey of the state of the deaf-mute mind before 
education; descriptions of methods of instruction, intended 
as a practical guide to persons preparing themselves to 
become teachers, and affording new suggestions even to 
experienced educators; articles on the diseases of the ear 
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and the efforts made by otologists for the relief and preven- 
tion of deafness; the relation between the instruction of 
deaf and of hearing children, and the mutual benefit to be 
derived from a comparison of the two methods; in short, 
to make the Annals a perfect treasury of information and 
of discussion upon all questions and subjects related either 
immediately or remotely to the deaf, was the aim proposed 
in the original prospectus of its founders. Is there much 
that we can add to this now? 

It was stated at the outset that the contents of the 
Annals would consist principally of original articles, pre- 
pared by individuals engaged in the instruction of the deaf 
in this country. Our own teachers have always been, and 
are still, the main source of our contributions; but as simi- 
lar periodicals have been established in other countries 
much valuable material has been and will be obtained by 
translating or condensing such portions of their contents 
as seem likely to be of value to American readers. The 
greater ease and rapidity of communication has also en- 
abled us to come into closer touch with our brethren of the 
whole world than would have been thought possible half 
a century ago,and the Annals, though still distinctively 
American, now has some contributors and many readers 
in foreign lands. 

The broad and liberal spirit of the founders of the Annals 
is also indicated by the distinct expression of their purpose 
to make it the organ and representative of all the American 
schools for the deaf, without regard to the methods of 
instruction pursued, and not merely the exponent of the 
views of its conductors. At that time, it is true, there was 
but one method in this country; but even then there were 
differences of sentiment and opinion concerning the best 
way to teach language, which gave rise to some sharp dis- 
cussions among such men as the elder Dr. Peet, Dr. W. W. 
Turner, of Hartford, and Mr. Jacobs, of Kentucky. Since 
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then there have been wider divergencies in methods; oral- 
ists and manualists and advocates of the combined system 
have come forward as zealous champions of their respec- 
tive views; but the Annals has endeavored to treat all with 
entire impartiality, opening its pages as freely to the support- 
ers of one method as another, making itself the partisan 
of none, and asking for its editor and the members of its 
Executive Committee only the same rights and favors 
that it extends to all others, namely, that they might be 
permitted to express their own opinions over their own 
names. The Annals never has been, and I hope never will 
be, the “organ” of any one method of instruction, of any 
particular school or schools, of its Executive Committee, 
or of its editor. Papers upon all subjects within its 
province are welcome from every quarter, and are published 
with the writer’s name and on his responsibility, without 
any reference to the private views of the editor or other 
persons; the only requirement being that the contributions 
shall reach a reasonable standard of literary excellence, be 
courteous in tone, and possess interest and value for the 
readers of the Annals. 

Now, Mr. President, these things have been said before, 
and it seems scarcely necessary to repeat them; still I am 
glad to have the opportunity of bringing them to the notice 
of the members of this Conference, some of whom perhaps 
have not read all the back volumes of the Annals as care- 
fully asa fond editor might desire. I respectfully and earn- 
estly beg the superintendents and principals of our schools 
to aid the Annals in its endeavor to maintain and raise the 
high standard at which it has always aimed; to obtain for 
it from their boards of directors or trustees the modest 
allowance necessary for its pecuniary support; to contrib- 
ute to its pages as fully as their time permits; and to secure 
for it the best articles possible from their most experienced 
and most competent teachers. 
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On motion of Mr. Jones the report of the editor of the 
Annals was unanimously adopted. 

Tue PresipENt: This brings us to the fourth hour, the 
consideration of miscellaneous business and whether we 
shall have a session on Friday. The Committee did not 
feel as though th>y were authorized to arrange for a pro- 
gramme on Friday unless the Conference wished to have 
another session. The Committee—or rather it was Mr. 
Johnson who did it—suggested a number of subjects for 
the programme that it was thought desirable to bring be- 
fore the Conference in case a session should be held on 
Friday. The chair would like an expression of opinion 
from the members as to whether when we adjourn we ad- 
journ sine die or whether we shall have a session to-morrow. 

Mr. S. T. WALKER made a motion, which was duly 
seconded, that a session be held on Friday. 

Dr. Dosyns: I am opposed to that motion. I think we’ 
have had a very fine meeting, and there are some here who 
cannot very well remain over to-morrow, and I hate to 
come to a Conference and miss a session of it. Those gen- 
tlemen who cannot go home can spend their time very 
profitably at the Fair, and I think we had better adjourn 
-sine die to-day. I will offer that as a substitute motion. 

The motion being duly seconded, the question was put 
to a vote and the substitute motion prevailed. 

The President introduced Professor M. H. Hott, a direc- 
tor of the North Carolina School at Morganton, who ad- 
dressed the Conference as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference: 

I shall intrude upon your valuable time but for a moment, 
and if indeed “ brevity is the soul of wit,” then I shall make 
one of the greatest speeches of this Conference. You are 
aware of the arrangements made some time ago for the 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf at Morganton, North Carolina, next summer. I have 
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come as a representative of that School and State to make 
a personal invitation to you, and through you to every 
instructor of the deaf in America, to meet with us on that 
occasion; and we are making extensive preparations to 
entertain all who come. We wish to assure you that a 
genuine ‘‘tar-heel’’ welcome awaits every one who wishes to 
avail himself of this opportunity to get a balmy breath 
laden with the ozone of the piney woods of the “Old 
North State.” 

We look forward with the most pleasant anticipations to 
that meeting, for as a State and section we expect to reap 
a rich harvest of benefit from the associations and discus- 
sions and inspirations and aspirations that meeting will 
bring to us. No broader-minded or more self-sacrificing 
men and women live than those who are engaged in the 
noble work of training the deaf for life here and hereafter, 
and we count ourselves fortunate in the expectation of play- 
ing host to your number. What nature has done with 
lavish hand will lie before you in matchless mountain scen- 
ery, and what man has done to supplement this Titanic 
landscape our neighbor, George Vanderbilt, will show you 
on his magnificent domain. 

Hoping you will carry the message which we bring you 
from our School and State, with our compliments, to 
those you left behind you, and that we may become better 
acquainted with you, and that you may become better ac- 
quainted with us next summer, I bid you a cordial good- 
bye. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: May I say a word as President of the 
Convention? I made a visit to Morganton last May, at 
which time I renewed the most charming impression I had 
had of a previous visit to North Carolina, of the beauty of 
the country and the climate and the hospitality of the 
people, and I can say that Professor Holt’s invitation is 
backed by every element that can make a pleasant Conven- 
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tion. We shall be the guests of the Institution there, able 
to do our work better than when we have the distraction 
of a World’s Fair; so I wish to second the original sugges- 
tion that the meeting be a large one next summer, and that 
you use your influence with your teachers to secure a full 
attendance. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The chair would like to add that he 
spent the month of August within seventy miles of the 
North Carolina Institution, and that he had considerably 
more use for his overcoat there than Mr. Johnson has for 
his here. You need not worry about the heat when you 
get into the mountains of North Carolina. You will be 
cooler there than in any other place except, perhaps, in the 
extreme northern part of the country. As to the welcome, 
I am a “tar-heel’”’ myself, and I know what kind of a wel- 
come it will be. This Convention will not only own the 
Morganton Institution, but the whole of North Carolina 
and the surrounding country thrown in, and there will be 
nothing left undone by the people to make things agreeable 
for us. 

The next business in order is the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

Dr. Witkrnson: I believe I am chairman of that Com- 
mittee, but as there have been no resolutions referred to 
the Committee, so far as I know at least, we have noth- 
ing to report. 

Mr. Jones: I hold in my hand a resolution awaiting the 
proper opportunity to present it, having forgotten we had 
a Committee on Resolutions. We received yesterday a 
communication from Mr. Donnelly, of Brooklyn, and it 
seems to me that the Secretary will want something tangi- 
ble on which to base his reply to that communication, and 
as several gentlemen who spoke yesterday expressed a sim- 
ilar sentiment to what this resolution contains and it seems 
to be the general practice in the institutions, I wish to offer 
the following resolution and move its adoption: 
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“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that children should 
be brought up in the religious faith of their parents, and that this Confer- 
ence recommends to superintendents and principals that they co- 
operate with parents of deaf children in State institutions to bring such 
children under the influence and instruction of the church of their 
parents’ choice, so far as it does not conflict with the daily programme 
and the daily arrangement of such institutions.” 


Rev. Fr. Mortier: I am very much in accord with that 
resolution, but I think one little clause might be added to 
the effect that the principals and managers of these institu- 
tions should try to make things convenient so that the 
children of different denominations can attend their own 
services. ‘There is one difficulty in regard to Catholic chil- 
dren in these institutions, and that is this: Our principal 
service consists of listening to Mass. The principal object 
is to attend Mass and that takes place in the morning. It 
would seem easy to arrange this matter, but I fear in some 
institutions things are arranged so that it is difficult for 
Roman Catholics to get to Mass, and that is an essential 
thing for a Catholic. I would suggest that something of 
the kind be added to the resolution, that superintendents 
and principals do their best to make it convenient for Ro- 
man Catholic children so they may be able to attend that 
particular form of worship. 

Mr. Rotuert: I hardly think that the letter we received 
yesterday needs at the hands of this Conference any special 
recognition. The resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Ohio covers the ground, and by the expressions we 
heard yesterday there are no sectarian distinctions or regu- 
lations drawn, and I for one would object to recognizing 
thus publicly the request of any one denomination. I hail 
from Iowa, and the bishop of Iowa is very much pleased 
with my method, but I should regret if we here should take 
any action or give any-expression of preference to any one 
denomination. Those are matters for regulation and mat- 
ters of administration by every individual superintendent, 
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and not within the jurisdiction of this Conference, and if 
any one denomination finds in any one State any possible 
regulation that can be changed, I dare say that due advan- 
tage of the fact would be taken, and superintendents would 
be requested by various denominations to adapt their regu- 
lations to their specific requests. We have no authority to 
take any action which might become of national impor- 
tance, to recognize any one sect or any one denomination 
by granting its special request; all we can do is simply in 
the way of suggestion. 

Mr. Jonnson: I certainly agree with what Mr. Rothert 
has stated. I think it is a matter for each State and Super- 
intendent to settle, if not already settled by existing law. 
In my own State we have a law fifty-one years old carried 
on the statute-books, under which we dare not give the first 
line of sectarian instruction in any way, and it reads as 
follows: “No sectarian tenets of religion shall be taught in 
such institution (for the deaf) to any pupil thereof.” I 
doubt whether any other Institution is governed by a sim- 
ilar law that specifically refers to the instruction of the deaf. 
I suppose every State, however, has some regulation gov- 
erning this matter. I am always willing, however, to per- 
mit pupils at the request of their parents to go out to their 
own church people at stated times for doctrinal instruction. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I desire to add my support to the reso- 
lution as presented by our friend from Ohio. I think it 
covers the ground. We simply act in an administrative 
capacity; we advise the heads of schools in this Confer- 
ence, but we have no authority to adopt any regulations or 
any measures that would be binding upon any institution 
or superintendent. I have followed that method in Wash- 
ington many years, and I have made it a point always to 
give pupils an opportunity to attend any service in any of 
the churches to which they or their parents belong, and that 
includes the special service to which reference has been 
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made, but I quite agree that we should not by the adoption 
of a single word seem to recognize any one religious denomi- 
nation. We should treat them all alike and give an 
opportunity to all our pupils to receive proper religious 
instruction. I should like to add aword in support of the 
ideas of Mr. Johnson, of Indiana. I have received appli- 
cations to allow religious instruction to be given within the 
walls of the Institution. I have been compelled, consid- 
ering the relations of our Institution to the government, to 
say that instruction of a sectarian nature could not be given 
within the walls of the Institution, but that we would 
afford our pupils every facility to get to the nearest point 
where they could receive such instruction as they needed. 
This policy has always met with approval, and I have 
never had a word of complaint from any one who has had 
children in the Institution. 

Dr. Dosyns: If this resolution is to be considered as an 
answer to the petition received yesterday I am certainly 
opposed to it. In the Institution of which I have the honor 
to be Superintendent the Catholic children are excused on 
Sunday from all religious exercises in the school. They 
are not required to attend the morning lecture, and are not 
required to attend the study hour or the Sunday-school; 
they are free the entire day on Sunday. They can go as 
early as they please and stay as late as they please. I 
should like to be informed by the Committee on Resolutions, 
or whoever is responsible for the resolution, whether it is 
intended in the remotest degree as an answer to the petition 
presented to the Conference yesterday. 

Mr. Jones: I wish to say that I am solely responsible 
for the resolution. I referred it to several gentlemen with 
whom I had an opportunity to talk and in whose judgment 
I have great confidence, and they agreed that the resolution 
was proper. I am sorry the discussion has taken the turn 
it has. Our programmes are arranged in such a way that 
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the children can be given time to attend church, and it 
appears to me there can be nothing wrong in giving expres- 
sion to what we are already doing. 

Dr. Dospyns: What I should like to know is whether that 
resolution is intended as an answer to the communication 
we received on this subject yesterday. If it is so intended 
I am opposed to the resolution. I should oppose a petition 
of that kind from a Presbyterian body, and I am so strong 
a Presbyterian that the Catholic bishop of the diocese in 
which I live said I was as bad as Luther. 

Mr. Ety: I should like to tell about our method of dealing 
with Catholic children in Maryland. This question has 
come to us very closely and I have given it very careful 
thought. We have arranged it in a way which seemed 
proper to us and in a way that was acceptable to people of 
any faith. We give the children an opportunity to attend 
the church of their choice. Those who wish to attend the 
Sunday-school of their particular choice can do so. The 
children of Catholics go to Mass regularly every Sunday, 
and we see that they go at the proper time, and they also 
go to the Catholic Sunday-school, and twice a week it has 
been the custom for some one to come to the school and 
give instruction to the Catholic children. In that way 
they are prepared for their first communion. I have given 
instruction to the teacher who comes there—I have given 
instruction in signs and hints as to the way to get hold of 
and to reach the children, to get at their ideas and bring 
them out. This plan has worked very satisfactorily and 
nobody has raised any objection to it. 

Mr. Hammonp: I doubt the need of this resolution. It 
seems to be apparent that the gentleman who sent the 
communication to this body is himself very well versed in 
regard to the practice in institutions in general along this 
line. We all know what our practice is along this line, 
and almost anybody who knows anything about our 
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institutions knows what is done there in this respect, and 
I can see no good reason for passing this resolution. 

Rev. Fr. Mor.uer: The whole import of the letter read 
yesterday and addressed to the Conference, and the purpose 
of the resolution presented to-day, is to call attention first 
of all to the importance attached by Roman Catholics to 
the saying of Mass. The spirit of the true American is to 
do justice to all and first of all to respect the God-given 
right of parents, and those who hold the place of parents 
in these institutions should do for the child what the parents 
themselves would do. I am glad to see that in most cases 
there is no bigotry; they are all given a fair chance; but I 
know also that there is a reason for this letter and for this 
resolution. ‘This letter is to remind those who are not so 
liberal of the great injustice of the work they have been 
carrying on for a number of years. I have my proofs for 
it that they have been carrying on a.proselyting system 
and have pulled the faith out of the hearts of some children, 
so that when those children went back to their homes 
they took the very image of the Saviour from the wall, 
threw it on the floor, and trampled upon it. Those 
same children left their homes good Christians, followers 
of Christ, but their minds were poisoned in the insti- 
tution they attended, and when they came home they threw 
the image of the Saviour on the floor and trampled on it. 
They were told falsehoods and false ideas were put into 
their heads. The deaf-mute is in a peculiar situation. Let 
us be just. The hearing child learns his duty to God at 
his mother’s knee. She tells him what to do, but the poor 
child who cannot understand her instruction comes to you 
expecting you to take that mother’s place. There is one 
here and there who is inclined to be unfair. I admit there 
is a great degree of fairness in a large number, but it has 
happened that the superintendent who held the keynote 
of knowledge to that mind has entered the heart of the child 
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and has driven out the true things that ought to have been 
fixed there. We have aright to protest against such things, 
and for that reason the communication to which reference 
has been made was sent to this body. I think the reso- 
lution introduced by the gentleman ought to be put on 
record to serve as a reminder to one or two superintendents 
that they ought to be fair at least. I am satisfied that in 
the majority of institutions there is freedom and no tam- 
pering with the faith of the Catholic or anybody else, but 
this is to remind those who have failed to do their duty in 
that respect. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: With due courtesy to my friend who 
has just spoken, I do not think that this body of men 
and women, whose record in regard to this matter as a 
whole is well known, should be subjected to castigation for 
one single case where the conditions stated may have 
existed. Ido not think that this body is the proper place 
for the bringing of such a complaint. If a school has done 
wrong we are not responsible for it. We cannot compel it 
to do otherwise; we cannot call it to account. The author- 
ities that govern the State or district in which the school 
exists are the ones to whom appeals should be made. I 
was in favor, Mr. President, of the adoption of that reso- 
lution, and I so told Mr. Jones who submitted the resolution 
for our action. The developments of the last few minutes, 
however, lead me to make a motion to lay the matter on 
the table. 

Mr. Exry: It seems to me unnecessary to take such 
an extreme action. Cannot we change that resolution into 
a statement to the effect that it is the general practice of insti- 
tutions, and supported by the heads of institutions, to 
allow to children of every religious faith all the rights that 
parents claim for them? 

Dr. GALLAUDET: That fact is well known. 

Mr. Exy: I can see no harm in making such a statement. 
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I believe it is generally known that we recognize the right of 
the parent to insist that the child be not turned from his faith. 
Standing in the place of the parent we should see that the 
child has the religious privileges of his particular faith. If 
some one instructor in charge of deaf children has gone so far 
as charged in the letter referred to, he ought to be reached by 
the proper authorities. I see no good reason why such a 
statement or one of similar purport should not be adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: A motion to lay on the table is not debata- 
ble, and J should not have allowed the discussion to proceed 
as far as it has. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s motion having been duly seconded, a vote 
was taken and the matter was laid upon the table. 

Dr. Dosyns moved that the entire discussion of the sub- 
ject under consideration be expunged from the record, which 
motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. Jonss: This is resorting to very harsh measures, and if 
carried will put this body in a position of being misunderstood 
and appearing narrow, to say the least. The reason for the 
unfavorable termination of the question that has been inno- 
cently brought up is clearly manifest, it being unintentionally 
defeated by a friend, and I believe it is better to allow the 
matter to stand upon the records as reported. 

Dr. Dosyns: Instead of putting us in a position of appear- 
ing narrow, it occurs to me we are putting ourselves in the 
position of appearing liberal. If such a proposition were 
made by any other religious body it would not be considered 
two minutes in this Conference. We want to treat all denom- 
inations alike, and instead of being narrow it is as broad as the 
Christian religion. 

Rev. Fr. Mortier: In speaking from the standpoint of a 
Catholic I was simply giving information in regard to how it 
affected our principal devotion. But this affects not only the 
Catholic, but all other denominations, and, as Mr. Jones has 
said, if this resolution should be expunged from the records it 
would make this body appear rather narrow-minded. 
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The motion by Dr. Dobyns to expunge the discussion of the 
subject under consideration from the records was then put to 
a vote and was lost. 

Mr. Rotuert: I hold in my hand a resolution which I 
expected to have referred to the Committee on Resolutions, 
but this was not done, and if I have the permission of the chair 
to read it I will do so and will move its adoption: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference are due and are hereby 
extended to Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Assistant Chief of the Department of 
Education and Social Economy, for originating, organizing, and success- 
fully maintaining the Model Schools for the Deaf and for the Blind. 
They have served to advertise more widely than ever before the grand 
work that is being done for these classes of children and to set forth the 
methods of accomplishment of this work. The large audiences that 
have constantly attended these teachings testify to the part these 
schools have played in the Universal Exposition and fully justify their 
existence. 


The motion was duly seconded and, being put to a vote, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Pore: I wish to thank you cordially for this great com- 
pliment. I do not know that I have earned it. I have tried 
to do the best I could with the model school, and if my efforts 
were successful I am glad you appreciate them. I wish to 
thank you again for the compliment you have bestowed on 
me in this resolution. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. K. Arco: I wish to move that the chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions be instructed to convey the 
thanks of the Conference to the officers of the Exposition for 
the many acts of kindness and courtesy they have shown us 
during our meeting. 

The motion was seconded, and being put to a vote, pre- 
vailed unanimously.* 


* The following letter was sent: 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22, 1904. 
Hon. D. R. Francis, 


President of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Str: The last act of the Conference of Superintendents and 
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Mr. Jounson: I think it is the duty, and it should be the 
pleasure, of this Conference to express its appreciation of the 
coming of Madam Nordin, of Sweden, and of Friiulein Schmidt, 
of Germany, as representatives of their respective countries 
to our Conference, and to thank them for their valuable 
papers and for their participation in the discussion of the sub- 
jects that have come before us; and if it is the sense of the 
Conference I will offer that as a resolution and move its 
adoption. 

The motion being seconded and put to a vote the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mrs. Norpin: If I may be permitted I should like to convey 


Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, recently held on the Expo- 
sition grounds, was to instruct the Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions to convey to the President and Directors of the Exposition the 
thanks of the Conference for the very satisfactory provision made for 
its meetings, for the comfort and convenience of its members, and for 
the uniform courtesy of the officers and attendants in furthering the 
objects of the Conference. In conveying to you this grateful apprecia- 
tion of my fellow members for your thoughtful kindness, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my personal admiration for the whole manage- 
ment of the Exposition, which gave evidence of executive ability of the 
highest order. 
Yours respectfully, 
WARRING WILKINSON, 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 
The following reply was received: 
UNIVERSAL Exposition, Sarnt Louis, 
October 24, 1904. 

Dear Sir: Your very kind letter of October 22 was received and 
highly appreciated by the Exposition management. The Exposition 
feels greatly honored that the Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf should have selected Saint 
Louis as their place of meeting this year and trusts that the results of 
their deliberations may be thoroughly satisfactory and memorable in 
the history of the organization. 

Yours very truly, 
D. R. FRANCIS, 


President. 
Dr. WARRING WILKINSON, 


Chairman Committee on Resolutions, 
Saint Louis. : 
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the love and respect of my husband to the Conference. My 
husband is editor of a paper for teachers of the deaf in Sweden, 
and he is very much interested in the work of the schools in 
America, and is often in correspondence with people engaged 
in the work over here. We feel a great interest in the work 
and try to keep in touch with everything that is done here. 
I would therefore ask leave to present the respects of my 
husband at this time. (Applause.) 

THE PReEsIDENT: It gives the chair great pleasure to wel- 
come Mr. R. O. Johnson to the chair as President-elect. It is 
customary for the retiring President to make a good speech, 
but as I know you are all convinced of my ability to speak, it 
will not be necessary for me to do so. (Laughter and 
applause.) I have exceedingly appreciated the honor of pre- 
siding over this Conference. I have tried to be just and yet 
not stick too closely to parliamentary rules. If I have hurt 
the feelings of any one I can assure you that it was not inten- 
tionally done, but was simply in the line of what I considered 
my duty. 

If Mr. Johnson will now take my place it will give me great 
pleasure to step down into the ranks once more. (Applause.) 

THE PresipENT-ELect: Ladies and Gentlemen: This, I 
believe, is as high an honor as I ever expect to have conferred 
upon me. There have been honors conferred upon persons 
that have brought emolument and high position, but to be 
chosen as the head of this body, when that choice comes, as I 
feel it does, with the heartfelt love of each and every member 
of this Conference, I consider the greatest honor that could 
be bestowed upon me. For that reason I feel very deeply the 
position and appreciate it, and I hope my future conduct of 
the office at the next meeting will be all that can be required 
of a presiding officer. I shall always try to be fair and ever 
ready to help along the cause for which we are all laboring, 
and will try to make no assignment of speakers without first 
consulting them, for which I have been referred to as the 
“Rooseveltian” young man by Dr. Wilkinscn. 
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I wish to say in this connection that in three years from 
now we shall hold our Tenth Triennial Conference, and on 
behalf of the board of management and myself I extend to you 
a cordial invitation to meet with us at Indianapolis, at which 
time, God willing, we expect to greet you in our new buildings. 
We have sold our old grounds. We have a direct appropria- 
tion of $250,000, and our grounds and buildings will be sold 
for $200,000 more, which will give us $450,000. Within the 
next thirty days we hope to secure land within five miles of 
the center of the city, with steam lines on one side and trac- 
tion lines on the other. In five years the property we have 
in mind will be surrounded by elegant residences; in other 
words, it is in the choice residence portion of the city, and 
there we hope to secure eighty acres of land upon which to 
build our institution, which will be on the segregate or cottage 
plan. The buildings will be widely separated and erected 
around a court of honor, and right in the center of the court 
it is the purpose to erect the hospital with four fronts, so that 
the sick children can see every way and everything that is 
going on. I believe that will be far better than medicine for 
them. Farther out we shall have wards for the contagious 
cases. 

I do not know that it is necessary to act upon this invita- 
tion at this time or whether the matter is simply to be referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Dr. CrouTer the invitation extended by 
Mr. Johnson for the Conference to meet at Indianapolis in 
1907 was accepted. 

On motion of Dr. WiLkinson the Conference extended its 
thanks to the President and Secretary for the manner in 
which they had performed their duties. In making the 
motion Dr. Wilkinson spoke of Mr. Clarke’s administration 
of the office of President as “courteous, wise, just, and effi- 
cient.”’ 

On motion of Dr. WiLKiNson the Conference adjourned 
sine die. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Boston School.—The Boston School was removed in Sep- 
tember from Jamaica Plain to Randolph, Massachusetts, 
where a new building costing $60,000 has been erected on 
an excellent site of thirteen acres. 

Chefoo (China) School.—Mrs. Mills is now in America, 
endeavoring to increase the endowment fund of the School. 
On her way hither she visited England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and received much encouragement and some substan- 
tial assistance from friends interested in the work. 

Cincinnati Oral School.—Miss Osborn has had four months’ 
leave of absence, during which she has been taking a post- 
graduate course in Pedagogy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Detroit School.—Miss May L. Guthrie, who had been the 
teacher of the beginning class in this School for five years, 
died September 23, 1904, five days after an operation follow- 
ing an acute attack of appendicitis. 

Miss Jessie L. Thew, of the Normal Class of 1903, takes 
her place for the remainder of the year. 

Halifax Institution.—Miss J. R. Bateman, who had been 
on the teaching staff of this Institution for many years, 
resigned in June to take a position in the School at St. John, 
New Brunswick. Mr. H. Taylor, late of the Margate, Eng- 
land, Institution, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Martha C. Kincaide resigned 
her position in November to marry Mr. John Donald Mackay, 
of Merrymount Road, Quincy, Massachusetts. Miss Helen 
E. Fernald was appointed to fill the position thus made 
vacant. 


Illinois School_—Miss Mary C. Upham has resigned to 
teach in the Teachers’ College of the Horace Mann School, a 
department of the Columbia University, New York; Miss Jane 
Russel to be married to the Rev. Thomas F. Smith of New 
York; Miss Helen Rawlings to take up mission work; Miss 
Mabel King to teach in the Chicago Day-Schools, and Miss 


itta M. Golden to take charge of the Sheboygan Day-School. 
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New teachers appointed are Miss Marion E. Fairbank, for- 
merly of this School and later of the Texas School; Miss 
Linda E. De Motte, formerly of the Michigan and Minnesota 
Schools; Miss Ernestine Jastremski, formerly of the Louis- 
iana and Minnesota Schools; Miss Ninetta Layton, from the 
Louisiana Institution; Miss Ethel Crawford, who takes charge 
of the Art Department; and Miss Anderson, who takes the 
Department of Photography and will introduce textile work 
as a part of the Art Department. 

Miss Mary A. Selby died December 17, 1904, from the 
effects of a stroke of paralysis. She was born near Jackson- 
ville, Illinois; was graduated from the Illinois Conference 
Female College, now the Woman’s College; taught for sev- 
eral years in the public schools of Jacksonville, and for the 
past twenty-two years in this School. “She enjoyed the 
confidence, respect, and esteem of the superintendents who 
have been at the head, the teachers with whom she has 
labored, and the pupils who have been in her charge.” 

Institution for Improved Instruction, New Y ork.—Miss May 
E. Turner has resigned to be married, and Miss Mabel G. 
Eddy, from the Indiana School, has been appointed to succeed 
her. Miss Gertrude W. Croker, a teacher trained at the 
Clarke School, has taken charge of a new class. Mr. Chris- 
tian Woessner was placed in charge of the carpenter shop 
after the death of Mr. Martin E. Meagher, for many years 
teacher in carpentry. Miss Margaret J. Worcester, of Port- 
land, Maine, was not able to return at the opening of school 
on account of sickness, and Miss Lola C. Hine, formerly of 
the Ethical Culture School, New York City, is acting as her 
substitute. Miss Sara McCool has resigned on account of 
poor health, and Miss Edith M. Buellis given a leaveof absence 
for the same cause. During the remainder of the year Miss 
Lauretta W. Eves, trained at Mount Airy, will take Miss 
McCool’s position, and Miss Carolyn Goodwin, a Smith College 
graduate, Miss Buell’s. 

Indiana Institution.—Miss Mabel G. Eddy has resigned to 
accept a position in the Institution for Improved Instruction 
New York, and is succeeded by Miss Joliette E. Constantine, 
who was trained for the work in this School. 
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Kentucky School.—Miss Annie Doneghy resigned in No- 
vember to marry Mr. Clarence Miller, of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Miss Sarah Kinnaird, formerly of the North Carolina School 
and more recently engaged with private pupils, was appointed 
to fill the vacaney. Miss K. Theo Riggs, who was trained 
for the work in the Missouri School, was appointed to the 
vacancy caused by the death of Miss Wardroper, mentioned 
in the last number of the Annals. 


Mackay Institution.—Miss Maude Ruckley, graduate of 
the Ealing Training College, London, has been added to the 
corps of instructors. Miss Lavinia Gale, girls’ supervisor, 
has been promoted to the post of monitor teacher. 


Maryland School.—Mrs. Lucinda E. [Hills] Grow, a former 
teacher of this School, died at Fulton, Missouri, November 14, 
1904, aged 71. She lost her hearing in early childhood and 
was educated at the New York Institution. She was mar- 
ried in 1855 to Mr. Charles M. Grow, then a teacher in the 
North Carolina Institution, who survives her. She taught 
in that school for fifteen years and in the Maryland School 
for sixteen years. Twoof her sons are teachers of the deaf; 
Mr. Charles M. Grow, Jr., of the Missouri School, and Mr. 
Harvey P. Peet Grow, of the Kentucky School. “Mrs. 
Grow was a devoted teacher and had unusual skill in impart- 
ing instruction. She was deeply interested in the deaf and 
all that concerned their welfare, and this interest followed 
them out of school and in their after life.” 


Michigan School.—Miss Lulu E. Carpenter, who taught a 
primary class last year, has accepted a similar position in 
the North Carolina School at Morganton. Miss Ethel Raab, 
who taught articulation, resigned at the beginning of the 
present school year, to take a college course. Both vacan- 
cies were filled by the return of teachers, who had been absent 
on leave of absence. Miss Mary Crawford has been trans- 
ferred from the position of teacher of Domestic Science to 
that of nurse. Her vacant position was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Cara Farmer, a graduate of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 
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Minnesota School.—The School has been closed since De- 
cember 5 on account of an epidemic of diphtheria. A strict 
quarantine is maintained and there have been no fatal cases. 


New England Industrial School.-—Miss Smith has resigned 
the principalship and is succeeded by Miss Martha Oakey 
Bockée, late of the American School at Hartford. 


New York Institution.—The new dormitory annex building 
was occupied on the first of October; it is a modern fireproof 
building costing $96,000.00. The old Mansion House has 
been abandoned, and the Male Kindergarten brought to the 
Institution proper. 

North Dakota School.—An amendment to the State consti- 
tution has been adopted changing the name from “ Asylum” 
to “School.” 

Ontario Institution.—The Ontario Institution has been 
transferred from the Provincial Secretary’s department, 
where it was classed.with asylums and prisons, to the depart- 
ment of the Minister of Education, where it properly belongs. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Gertrude E. Douglas, a 
graduate of Smith College, has been appointed teacher in the 
place of Miss Dawson, whose death was mentioned in the last 
number of the Annals. Wood-carving, wood-turning, and 
wall decoration are added to the branches taught in the 
Industrial Department. 

Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Alice Osterhout resigned 
her position at the close of school in June to be married, and 
her position was filled by the appointment of Miss Eleanor P. 
Jones, who received her training in this School. 

Rhinelander School.—The day-school at Rhinelander, Wis- 
consin, has been discontinued on account of insufficient 
enrollment of pupils. 

South Carolina Institution.—Miss Annie Dunn and Mrs. 
M. M. Thackston have been appointed teachers in the Oral 
Department in the places of Miss K. R. Walters and Miss 
E. P. Gibson, resigned. Miss M. E. White takes the place 
of Miss C. L. Grumman, resigned, as teacher of physical 
culture. 
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Washington State School.—Miss Marion A. Shaffer and Mr. 
Harry Best resigned their positions in August last, the former 
on account of ill health and the latter to accept a position in 
the Alabama School. The vacancies have been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Olive Newlin, formerly of the Menom- 
inee Day-School, and Mr. Henry Guenther, a graduate of 
this School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Helen Keller on the Hand.—The January Century Magazine 
has a charming essay by Miss Helen Adams Keller entitled 
“A Chat about the Hand.”’ She shows how the hand is to 
her what hearing and sight together are to other people, 
binding her to the world of men and women, giving her the 
intelligence, the joy, and the fullness of her life. She reecg- 
nizes her friends and forms her estimate of strangers by their 
hands, and it is interesting to learn that she is seldom con- 
scious of the physical qualities of the hand, not remembering 
whether the fingers are short or long, the skin moist or dry, 
but observing its various degrees of vitality, energy, cordial- 
ity, tenderness, humor, gravity, sympathy, spirituality, and 
other moral qualities, which to her delicate sense of touch, 
aided by her vivid imagination, express themselves in the 
hand, as to persons who see and hear these qualities are 
expressed in the countenance and the voice. 


The Proceedings of the Ninth Conference.—A limited 
number of copies of the Proceedings of the Ninth Triennial 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf, published in the present number of the 
Annals, will be printed separate from the Annals witlra title- 
page, table of contents, and stiff cover. Copies may be 
obtained of the editor of the Annals at one dollar each. 


The Teacher of the Deaf.—Mr. Arthur J. Story has resigned 
his position as Associate Editor of The Teacher of the Deaf, 
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though he still remains a member of the Editorial Committee. 
Miss Hull is now the responsible Editor, assisted by the mem- 
bers of the Editorial Committee. 


A Training School for Articulation Teach rs.—For several 
years the Directors of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf have had under considera- 
tion the establishment and maintenance of a training school 
for articulation teachers; but they believe it would be im- 
practicable to undertake a school of the high standard desired 
without a substantial increase in the present sources of rev- 
enue of the Association. The total Endowment Fund at 
present amounts to only $26,200, and the Directors believe 
that it would not be safe for the Association to embark upon 
this enterprise without a special endowment of at least 
$25,000 in addition to the present fund. Members of the 
Association are requested to inform the General Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Booth, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, what 
amount they would be willing to contribute towards this 
object, with the understanding that no contributions will be 
called for unless at least $25,000 shall have been subscribed. 


Deaj Artists in the St. Louis Exposition.—In going through 
the art gallery at the World’s Fair we noticed two fine land- 
scape paintings by deaf artists; one by Grenville S. Red- 
mond, a graduate of the California Institution, and the other 
by John G. Saxton of New York, a graduate of Gallaudet 
College. One of the decorative groups of statues on the 
Exposition grounds was the work of Douglas Tilden, of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Annals.—In order that our readers may have the 
Proceedings of the St. Louis Conference while their interest 
in the meeting is still fresh, the present issue of the Annals 
is made the “Conference number” and the Tabular State- 
ment of Schools and other statistical matter usually pub- 
lished in January is postponed to the next number. 
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